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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——. ee 

VHE Unionist crisis has passed. On Tuesday Mr. Bonar 
Law sent a letter to Lord Balcarres in answer to the 
memorial of the Unionist members of Parliament. The 
letter is transparently honest and simple. Mr. Bonar Law says 
that the signatories had requested that Lord Lansdowne and 
he should remain leaders of the party while altering in 
“one very important particular,” not the policy of Imperial 
Preference, but the method of giving effect to it. He con- 
fesses that it would have been more agreeable to him and 
Lord Lansdowne, and, in their opinion, “ more in the interest 
of the party,” that the change of method should be accom- 
panied by a change of leaders. They feel, however, that it is 
their duty to comply with the request addressed tothem. They 
therefore accept the proposed condition that Food Duties 
shall not be imposed without referring the question to the 
electors at a subsequent general election. We felt confident 
that both Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne would give an 
answer in this sense, but we must acknowledge, nevertheless, 
the very high degree of public spirit and self-abnegation which 

prompted it. The whole © party is enormously i in their debt. 


Immediately after Mr. Bonar Law had made his speech at 
Ashton we ventured to propose that he might take the 
further step of guaranteeing a second election on the subject 
of Food Taxes. It seemed too much to expect that the retrac- 
tation of the Referendum pledge should itself be retracted, 
but we thought that the promise of a subsequent election 
could not injure even the most austere Tariff Reformer. 
The policy of a second election has enjoyed powerful and 
able advocacy from the Daily Telegraph. We are certain 
that it is the best possible solution in the circumstances. For 
ourselves we should unreservedly have supported the Unionist 
leaders, however deeply they might have been committed to 
Tariff Reform, because Home Rule, a scandalously partisan 
Franchise Bill, and other items of the Liberal programme, 
are the immediate perils, whereas Food Taxes are a compara- 
tively remote peril. In any case Food Taxes could not have 
survived the test for them set forth in the Ashton speech. 
But the arguments that seemed convincing to us would not, 


selves. There is no excuse whatever now for anyone to say 
that voting Unionist in order to kill Home Rule involves the 
taxation of food. The Unionist Party has most happily been 
delivered, moreover, from an extraordinary misreading of its 
sentiments. It was formerly assumed that the resolute Food 
Taxers were in a large majority. As it turns out, a very small 
minority nearly imposed its will on the majority. 


In a speech near Birmingham on Monday Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain explained his opinions about Imperial Preference. 
The principal point was that Mr. Bonar Law's and Lord 
Lansdowne’s services should be retained for the party, but he 
admitted frankly that he concurred reluctantly in the wish 
of the majority of Unionists to postpone Food Taxes. He 
bad pressed for adherence to the full programme of Imperial 
Preference. “But the decision,” he said, “of the great 
majority of the party is, for the time being at any rate, 
against me.” He feared this decision might be a calamity to 
the party and a misfortune to the Empire. He could not 
therefore take “any share in the responsibility” for it. He 
had not been consulted as to the policy announced by Mr. 
Bonar Law at Ashton, and he did not wholly agree with it. 
“J cannot,” he added, “turn my back upon myself.” At the 
same time he had no intention of sulking because he could not 
have his own way. He would do his best to support his 
leaders and co-operate with his political friends. The whole 
speech was informed with the spirit that proves the honest 
and independent man. No one jealous for the straightfor- 
wardness of modern politics could read it without pride and 
pleasure, even when one dissents as strongly as we do from 
its main theme. 


The Home Rule Bill bas paseed | its third reading in the 
House of Commons. On Wednesday Mr. Balfour moved the 
rejection in a brilliant and vigorous speech. He did not deny 
that the Government had been supported on the Bill by 
large and substantial majorities, but the discussion had been 
carried on in circumstances which made that support worth- 
less. The Government promised a different thing to every 
section of the community, in and out of the House, and duped 
them every one—most of all the Nationalist, who thought it 
would make Ireland a nation, and the citizen of this island, 
who thought it would give him political peace. The points of 
view of the givers and the receivers were irreconcilable. Other 
federations had proceeded upon the basis of unification; this 
proceeded in the direction of disintegration. Ulster had seen 
the men under whose heel they were to be placed denounce 
British government, and attack them on all their great questions 
of foreign policy—and attack them the more they had been in 
difficulties. Was it unreasonable that Ulstermen should say: 
“ We refuse to be placed under these men as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water and payers of taxes, without the least 
chance under this Bill of being masters of our own destinies?” 
He warned the Government not to put off the day of 
enlightenment too long. There was still time for the real 
sentiment of the British people to find expression in the 
legislation of the Government, and avert an immeasurable 
calamity. But if blood were spilt in this matter, the real 
assassins would be those who had never had the courage to 
face the situation. 


The Prime Minister, who followed, demurred to Mr. Balfour's 
reading of history, and asked what the Unionists would 
do if the Bill were rejected. They would still find standing 
in their path with undiminished vitality the political demand 
of the vast majority of the Irish people. He paid a handsome 
tribute to the courage and sincerity of Sir Edward Carson, 
but adhered to his view, expressed in Dublin, that a minority 








we feared, satisfy doubtful electors. It is now perfectly clear 
to the electors that the ultimate decision will rest with them- 


could not be allowed to thwart a majority. Minorities ought 
to be protected, but the claim now put forward was absolutely 
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fatal to democratic government. Mr. Balfour's “ fuliginous ” 
prediction of disaster in Ireland under self-government 
recalled to him the same right hon. gentleman’s prediction 
regarding the grant of self-government to the Transvaal. 
Risks must be run in building up a great Empire, but in 
the past they had invariably been justified by subsequent 
experience. In an eloquent, but to us entirely unconvincing 
peroration Mr. Asquith declared that they would do their 
part to exorcise once and for all the baleful influences which 
had again and again torn Great Britain and Ireland apart 
when they were on the point of coming together, and to join 
two peoples meant to be one, but kept apart by the chances 
of history, the seeming ecxprice of fortune, and the violence 
of the passions of men, in a truitful and enduring union. 


On Thursday, the concluding day of the debate, the speeches 
on both sides maintained the level of excellence demanded by the 
occasion. The first speakers were Sir John Simon and Mr. F. 
E. Smith, and they were followed by Mr. John Redmond, 
whose eloquence and genuine feeling were recognized by all 
parties. After a few other speeches the debate was wound up 
by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Birrell. We shall not follow the 
arguments put forward by the speakers, but will merely observe 
that Mr. Bonar Law, in the course of his very trenchant 
remarks, emphasized again the appeal made by Mr. Balfour 
the day before, that the Government should face the facts of 
the situation. The divisions were taken in a very full house, 
amid considerable excitement. Mr. Balfour’s amendment was 
rejected by 368 votes to 258, and the third reading of the Bill was 
earried by 367 votes to 257, the Government’s majority being in 
both cases 110. Later in the evening the Bill was taken up 
to the House of Lords and received its formal first reading 
there. In spite of rumours to the contrary, and of some 
cheering and counter-cheering in the streets, no disorder of 
any kind took place outside the House when the result of the 
division became known. 


The country now has an exquisitely well-defined illustration 
of the working of the Parliament Act. Nothing stands 
between us and the final calamity of Home Rule but the 
possibility of procuring an election on the single issue (as far 
ae possible) of Home Rule, and the unlikelihood that the 
Government in the last resort will face bloodshed in Ulster. 
Apart from such prospects as these all the Government have 
to do in order to bring into operation an Act which has 
never been properly discussed is to go on passing it over the 
heads of the Lords till it automatically becomes law. It is 
preposterous that such slender barriers should alone safeguard 
the kingdom from a scheme which cannot satisfy even the 
professional Nationalist politicians, will be worked at an 
indefinite cost to Great Britain, and would, in the opinion of 
almost everyone, be rejected if the electorate had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its feelings about it. Such are the 
results of the destruction of the Constitution. An oligarchy 
has gathered unprecedented power into its hands in the name 
of democracy. If this is not political blasphemy we do not 
know what it is. The balance of the Constitution can be 
restored only by a system of direct reference to the electors 
by means of the Poll of the People on any particular Act of 
Parliament. 


The question of whether the war is to be resumed or not 
has been hanging in the balance all through the week. The 
decisive factor is still the cession of Adrianople. Sir Edward 
Grey and the ambassadors have met three times since we last 
wrote (on Friday week, on Monday, and on Wednesday), and 
their joint Note to the Porte was telegraphed to Constanti- 
nople on Monday, though it has apparently not yet been 
presented. The long delay in the presentation of the Note 
was indeed beginning to create some uneasiness on Friday, 
especially in Vienna, and the only explanation offered was that 
the German Ambassador at Constantinople bad not yet received 
his instructions from Berlin. his was considered mysterious 
in view of the authoritative statements made in London to the 
effect that the Powers were unanimous in recommending 
Turkey to agree to the cession of Adrianople and to leave 
the question of the Augean islands for settlement by them. A 
Grand Council of Ministers and other notables was summoned 
in Constantinople early in the week in order to arrive at the 
final decision, but in spite of many rumours to the contrary 
that decision has been put off from day to day. Meanwhile 





on Tuesday morning the delegates of the Allies in London 
seem to have decided to break off the peace negotiations and 
recommend their Governments to recommence hostilities. 
Fortunately, however, in view of the unanimous disapproval 
with which this step was received in diplomatic circles, the 
decision was reversed, and it was determined to await the 
reception by Turkey of the joint Note of the Powers. 





Through the interposition of Sir Edward Grey the difficulty 
between Bulgaria and Roumania seems to be on the way to 
adjustment: and this, combined with the hesitation of the 
Turkish Government and the retractation of the Allies’ 
ultimatum, is the hopeful side of the case. On the other hand, 
it must be said that general opinion is distinctly pessimistic, 
and that there has been a renewed suggestion of tension 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary. ‘The present situation 
seems to us, in spite of everything, the most favourable 
that has occurred for generations for a really satisfactory 
solution of the Near Eastern question. It is much too 
good to be lost. The cession of Adrianople by Turkey must 
be recognized as a necessary part of a settlement, though 
some scheme of extra-territoriality might guarantee to 
the Turks the possession of their sacred places. Whether its 
cession is made now, or after its inevitable surrender to the 
Bulgarian army, the Powers can clearly never allow it to 
remain in the hands of Turkey and so endanger tho 
permanency of the whole Balkan settlement. 


We deal in another column with the resignation of 
M. Millerand and the split in the French Republican Party and 
in the Ministry over the selection of a Presidential candi- 
date. After three ballots M. Poincaré has been beaten, though 
not decisively, by one of his own colleagues, M. Pams, who is 
supported by the Combistes and M Clemenceau. After the 
third ballot, in which M. Pams obtained 323 votes to 309 cast 
for M. Poincaré, four ex-Prime Ministers—MM. Combes. 
Sarrien, Monis, and Caillaux—called on M. Poincaré and 
begged him to withdraw out of respect for Republican 
discipline, but M. Poincaré declined to accede to the proposal. 
We go to press before the meeting at Versailles, at which 
the National Congress will decide between M. Pams and 
M. Poincaré, though the successful revival of one of the 
rejected candidatures is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 


The Parliamentary situation in Spain has undergone a 
remarkable change since our last issue. Sefior Maura, in 
answer to an appeal from his party, has withdrawn his 
decision to retire from public life. But the summons of 
Sefior Azcarate and other leading Republicans to the Palace 
on Tuesday and their prolonged conversation with the 
King is of far greater significance. The way seems to 
have been paved for the visit by the tribute recently paid 
by the Republican deputy for Seville to the King for 
his handling of the Ministerial crisis: “We have a great 
King; much greater than we deserve.” The King has not 
been slow to acknowledge this attitude. It is pointed out 
that in view of the collapse of the reactionary Conservatives, 
and the prospect of a long continuance of the Liberals in 
power, he is naturally anxious to conciliate the Republican and 
Socialist extremists. In any case the King’s action is a 
practical admission that the old system of party rotation 
is at an end, and is applauded by the Spanish press generally 
as inaugurating a policy of the open door to all parties on the 
councils of the Crown. 


The benefits under the Insurance Act have comeinto operation 
during the week. It is too early as yet to say what degree of 
confusion has been caused by the refusal of large numbers of 
doctors to join the panels, and we can only mention a few 
isolated facts which throw light upon the question. Mr. 
Masterman stated in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that the number of doctors upon the London panels was 
nearly 800. The divergence between this number and the 
much larger one (nearly 2,000) given in the original statements 
is, of course, due to the fact that many doctors have under- 
taken work in several areas. A number of doctors seem to 
have wished at the last moment to withdraw their names 
from the panels, but this was not allowed by the Insurance 
Committees. Considerable activity hus been displayed by the 
“London Medical Committee,” which is endeavouring to 
persuade insured persons to claim the right to contract out 
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(to employ, that is. doctors not upon the panel), which is 
granted by the Act in exceptional circumstances. It may 
be added that a further representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association is to be held to-day. 


Lord Haldane made an important statement as to the 
Government’s programme at Manchester yesterday week. He 
denied that there was any conflict of opinion in the Cabinet 
on the land question. At present, however, they were still in 
a state of inquiry, and the moment bad not yet arrived for 
making some suggestion. But another great social problem 
was now upon them. Hitberto the Liberal Party had done 
nothing publicly for the coming generation, but they had 
decided that the question of education was the next and the 
most urgent of the great social problems they had to take up. 
The state of education in the country, elementary, secondary, 
and higher, was chaotic, and his colleagues and he felt that 
the time had come when a step forward must be taken, and 
on no small scale. (It is thoroughly characteristic of the 
way in which education is treated in this country that 
this announcement should be made not by the Minister of 
that department but by a colleague who barely mentioned 
Mr. Pease’s name.) Lord Haldane added that one thing was 
certain—what was about to be done for the coming genera- 
tion must not be done at the expense of the ratepayer. The 
importance of what Lord Haldane rightly called a colossal 
undertaking is not to be denied, and his announcement has 
been cordially received. But the Prime Minister bas found 
it necessary to explain that no Royal Commission would 
be appointed, and that no immediate legislation was con- 
templated. 


One reason,no doubt, why the landcampaign is being deferred 
is that the facts collected by Mr. Lloyd George’s secret commis- 
sioners are not of a nature to satisfy the more sober of 
his colleagues. As yet, the land campaigners as a body 
neither know exactly what they want nor how they mean 
to reach their nebulous goal. Moreover, the agricultural 
interest would greatly resent the campaign. The Govern- 
ment know very well that the agricultural labourer, in 
spite of all that is said to the contrary, does find 
his interest to be more or less identical with that of the 
agricultural employer. Now it appears that the whole agri- 
cultural interest might possibly be attached to the Liberal 
Party (so the Liberal argument runs) if just when Tariff 
Reformers admit that they are unable to help agriculture— 
on the assumption that agriculturists think that a two-shilling 
tax really would help them—the Liberal programme includes a 
Bill that would reduce the education rate in rural districts. 
We do not forget that the recommendations of the Noncon- 
formist Parliamentary Committee, if carried out, would 
increase the rates, but with the agricultural interest to be 
attracted the Government would naturally avoid that course 
and would probably arrange tbat the contribution from the 
National Exchequer should sensibly reduce the rural rates. 





The earlier part of the week was devoted in the House of 
Commons to the conclusion of the Report stage of the Home 
Rule Bill, which was taken on Monday, and to the resumption 
of the Committee stage of the Welsh Church Bill. During 
the debate on this subject on Friday week the Government 
majority, which has otherwise been fuirly steady, fell 
unexpectedly to forty. The amendment which produced this 
result was moved by Mr. Goulding to the 14th clause, 
and proposed that the Welsh Commissioners should be required 
to pay to the representative body a capital sum of £112,200, to 
be used as a curates’ compensation fund. Mr. McKenna 
maintained that sufficient provisions against injury to the 
curates were contained in the Bill, but many Ministerialists 
Were apparently dissatisfied, and Mr. Leach, a Liberal, and 
Mr. Walsh, the Labour member, spoke in favour of the 
amendment. It was eventually defeated by 230 votes to 190, 
the Government’s majority depending upon the Irish vote. 
The 15th, 16th, and 17th clauses of the Bill were passed 
through Committee at Tuesday’s sitting. 








On Tuesday, in reply to Mr. Hamersley, Mr. Runciman 
described the arrangements that had been made to assist the 
operations of the rural credit banks. Asa result of negotiation 
between the Board of Agriculture and the leading joint-stock 
banks, twenty of these were prepared to assist all registered 





co-operative credit societies on the following lines. “The com- 
mittee of any such society may apply with some confidence to 
the local branch manager of any of these banks for advice and 
help in matters of bookkeeping, accounts, and audit, and if they 
wish to obtain an advance from the bank and are able to 
satisfy the manager and directors that the security for repay- 
ment is sufficient, they may expect that their application will 
be granted on favourable terms.” Mr. Runciman added that 
the scheme, which would only apply to England, would come 
into operation immediately, as he thonght the sooner 
co-operative societies could get the advantage of cash advances 
from the banks the better. He declined, therefore, to defer 
the initiation of the scheme until the Irish Departmental 
Committee had reported on the working of a similar scheme 
in Ireland. 


At the meeting of the Marconi Committee on Monday the 
Postmaster-General was invited to be present, and gave his 
views upon the draft of an interim report which was submitted 
to him by the Chairman. This report made two recommenda- 
tions: first, that the Government should sanction the 
immediate acquisition of sites for the various wireless 
stations in the Imperial chain; and, secondly, that an expert 
committee should immediately be appointed to inquire into 
the technical merits of the rival wireless systems, and so 
relieve the committee of work for which it did not feel itself 
competent. With regard to the first point Mr. Samuel 
expressed his satisfaction, and stated that sites had already 
been chosen in England, that those in Egypt could be secured 
in two months, and that the rest would follow in succession. 
The proposal to appoint a technical committee was criticized 
by him on various grounds. He contended that it would 
create great delay, that there was little prospect of the 
experts agreeing, and that the Select Committee's responsi- 
bility must largely be shifted on to them. In response to 
these criticisms some alterations were made in the report, but 
it was presented to the House of Commons in substantially 
the same form on Wednesday; and that afternoon Mr. Samuel 
announced in the House that the Government would imme- 
diately carry out the two recommendations of the Committee. 








The judgments in the Telephone Transfer case, the hearing 
of which before the Railway and Canal Commissioners (Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, Mr. A. E. Gathorne Hardy, and Sir James 
Woodhouse) has occupied seventy-two days, were delivered 
on Monday, The National Telephone Company claimed 
£20,924,700, and the award amounts to £12,515,264. As the 
result of an agreement between the parties the fundamental 
cost of the plant was arrived at in the sum of £10,313,765, 
leaving over for the Court’s consideration the question of 
percentages to be added to this sum and the depreciation 
in the value of the plant. The cost of the proceedings 
is estimated at not fur short of half a million, including 
£250,000 for the National Telephone Company’s inventory, 
and counsel's fees £71,000. We deal with the case in another 
column. 


In view of the County Council elections in March the 
Municipal Reform Party have issued a manifesto setting 
forth their claims to the continued confidence of the London 
ratepayers. These are briefly their policy of harmonious 
co-operation with the City Corporation and Borough Councils, 
which the Progressives seek to absorb or destroy; their 
achievement in restoring the financial credit of the Council, 
and giving London all that a well-managed municipality 
ought to provide without increasing the general purposes rate 
by a fraction of a farthing during their six years’ tenure of 
office—in a word, combining economy with efficiency. They 
also point to the work of clearing slum areas on an unpre- 
cedented scale on which they are now engaged; to their policy 
of managing the tramways on sound commercial lines without 
hounding the motor-’buses off the streets; and to their 
conviction that, as a traffic policy is larger than a tramway 
policy, the appointment of a Traffic Board is the true and 
only way to decide impartially between the competing means 
of public transit, This remedy Progressives and Radicals 
unite in refusing. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 percent. October 17th, 
Consols (25) were on Friday 74} 3—Friday week 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ss 


THE STATE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


R. BONAR LAW and Lord Lansdowne have not 
failed the Unionist Party in its need. We never 
doubted that they would consent to remain in the leader- 
ship if only the respect and confidence which they 
imspire, and the indispensability of their services, were 
fully made known to them; and Mr. Law’s answer to 
the Unionist memorial proves that he has apprehended the 
simple truth that his retention of his position was the first 
need of the party. Of course it meant a sacrifice for him, in 
a formal sense at all events, but he has made it like a 
triotic man. A party leader in a democratic State must 
Toad with the consent of his party or he cannot be a leader 
at all. Before the recent dissension the feelings of the 
rank and file of Unionists were an uncertain quantity ; 
now they are as clear as noonday. This is entirely to the 
good. ‘The head and front of the recent difficulties was 
a misreading of the opinions of the vast mass of Unionists. 
We shall explain presently what we mean, but first of all 
we must say that the settlement which has restored unity 
to the party is satisfactory from every point of view. 

It is satisfactory to neutral electors and to Unionist Free 
Traders, because it has removed all conceivable cause for 
hesitation in supporting the Unionist Party. It is now 
known beyond the possibility of misunderstanding that 
Food Duties will not be an issue at the next General 
Election. The responsibility of the ultimate decision as 
to Food Duties is taken away from the Dominions and 
placed upon those to whom alone it can belong— 
the electors of the United Kingdom. The settlement is 
satisfactory, again, from the point of view of Tariff 
Reformers, because it relieves the proposed Imperial 
Conference of the crushing task of determining whether 
the British taxpayer shall pay new duties on his food. 
Merely for the purpose of argument we wish to look 
at the matter a moment from this angle. Every 
scrap of comment on the Ashton-under-Lyne speech 
which has come from the Dominions has proved that 
their representatives would never have accepted the 
overwhelming and invidious onus of deciding such a 
question for the British taxpayer. If, therefore, the 
Ashton programme had held good, Food Duties would 
not have had a chance of being imposed. The Ashton 
speech killed them. We do not think that Mr. Bonar 
Law and the more ardent Tariff Reformers in the least 
recognized this. Yet we are as certain as we can be of 
anything that this must have been the result of the policy. 
The reason we desired a change of policy was not because 
we thought a more deadly blow could possibly be dealt at 
Food Taxes, but because we feared that the very numerous 
electors who are opposed to the present Government, but 
also opposed to the avowed Unionist policy of Food Taxes, 
would not have understood that Food Taxes had been 
thrust outside the pale of practical politics. Misunder- 
standing on the part of the electors, and the obvious 
opening left for misrepresentation by our political 
opponents—these were the dangers. 

But to return to what has happened from the Tariff 
Reform point of view. The responsibility of the decision as 
to Food Duties is back with the British elector. We do not 
believe that the ordinary Tariff Reformer understands that 
this is a better state of things from his point of view, yet it 
surely is so. The prospect now is that the Imperial 
Conference will be able to draft a scheme with perfect 
freedom and spontaneity for the electors to take or leave 
as they choose. The colonial representatives will not 
work under the oppressive sense that they are legislating 
for people with whose affairs they have no right to 
interfere, or throwing a boomerang which may cleave their 
own skulls—for the principle of interference must strike 
as easily one way as the other, must sooner or later affect 
the Dominions themselves as well as Great Britain. We ask 
our readers, once more, to observe that we are only trying to 
look at the question from what we think might naturally and 
properly be the standpoint of the Tariff Reformer. As 
convinced Free Traders we do not, of course, believe that 
Food Taxes are brought any nearer for practical purposes 
by transferring the reference from the Dominions to the 
electors at home, because we are absolutely certain that 








the elector at home will never consent to Food Taxes. But 
as the Tariff Reformers do not agree with us in this 
matter they surely may be well satisfied that they are now 
granted a longer period in which to “ educate ” the elector. 
The representatives of the Dominions would not have 
decided the question “on its merits.” However much 
they might have thought Food Taxes to the advantage of 
Great. Britain they would have refused to impose them. 
The prospect now is that what may be called an 
intellectually honest scheme will emerge from the Con- 
ference and will be laid before the country for discussion 
and decision. Tariff Reformers have therefore the chance 
of educating persons who are open to conviction and not per- 
sons who are forbidden by constitutional principle to assert 
their fiscal convictions. At the same time it remains true 
that the British elector will not have the Food Taxes if he 
does not want them. He will be able to give a perfectly 
definite refusal to a perfectly definite proposal. It seems 
to us, then, that (failing a Referendum, which we should 
have much preferred) the solution of a second guaran- 
teed election is satisfactory, as we said, from every point 
of view. If the Unionist Party does not remain united 
now it will be through some cause which has not yet 
appeared above the horizon. 

We must proceed to explain, as we undertook to 
do at the beginning of these remarks, that there 
had been a serious misreading of the true state of 
feeling in the Unionist Party. A very important 
question of ethics is involved, and we invite our 
readers to look into the matter carefully. If (as is 
assumed by many Liberal newspapers and by the Morning 
Post) the great majority of Unionists sincerely believed 
that Food Taxes were essential to the stability of the 
Empire, yet suddenly shed their convictions merely 
because they discovered that these convictions were not 
good for winning elections, we should feel bound to join 
in the condemnation of what is said to be unscrupulous 
tergiversation. If political honesty is lost, all is lost. 
Nothing is more contemptible than trimming and shuffling 
to win votes if one does not believe that by winning 
those votes one is serving the best interests of the 
country. We respect the honesty of the Morning Post 
and.take a pleasure in acknowledging it. But we are 
convinced that the Morning Post is wrong in its facts. As 
we see the situation, the great majority of Unionists did 
not really like the idea of Food Taxes, but out of a mistaken 
but by no means dishonest sense of loyalty they had 
allowed themselves for a long time to be led. The ardent 
Food Taxers were a mere handful, but they imposed their 
will on the rest, and each secret dissentient among “ the 
rest ” supposed that he was in a hopeless minority. When 
a few of the bolder spirits broke the spell, there was an 
almost universal readiness to avow what had long been a real 
and wide sentiment. Sucha misreading of facts may happen 
inany party. Under a system of caucus we would say that 
it is often bound to happen. If the truth were known, it 
is probably happening at this moment in the Liberal Party. 
We undertake to say that the public expression of Liberal 
opinion bears no relation whatever to the secret feelings of 
a very large number of Liberals as to the illiberality of 
taking away money devoted to religious purposes in Wales 
and handing it over to secular uses, or of forcing Ulster 
Unionists against their will under a Dublin Parliament 
which would be alien to them in political outlook and 
religious practice, or again, as to the principle of National 
Service. 

Any Unionist would be extremely ill-advised if he accepted 
Liberal criticism in this matter as unprejudiced. If Liberals 
were free of partisanship they would welcome the Unionist 
change of plan as to Food Taxes instead of deriding it. They 
ought to approve what they certainly believeto befor the good 
of the poor. They ought also to approve a demonstration 
of party emancipation from the ruling of a caucus in a 
grave emergency. Do they do so? Not at all; they 
argue as though an honest stroke for freedom of action 
were a despicable shuffle. They are apparently shocked 
that by far the greater portion of a great political party 
should frankly inform the leaders as to what the true 
feeling in the party is. Well, we cannot be wholly sur- 
prised. The rule of subservient obedience in the Liberal 
Party has become so strict that any challenge to party 
authority seems to them to be something quite out of the 
course of nature. Liberals are also affected with surprise 
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that Mr. Bonar Law should not have made out a “ better 
case” for himself in his answer yielding to the wishes of 
his followers. They think they could have done something 
much finer themselves in the way of face-saving ingenuity. 
Now, what we chiefly like about Mr. Bonar Law’s answer 
is its simplicity. That kindles our trust and liking. If 
he had attempted some feat of juggling dialectic, and had 
tried to show that what he was now asked to say was 
really just what he had said before, we should have felt 
distinct mistrust. But Mr. Bonar Law is too honest for 
that. He says plainly and bluntly that he has been asked 
to change his programme; that he would rather have 
resigned, but that he is convinced by what the memorialists 
say that it is his “duty” to stay. Nothing could be more 
straightforward and more manful, in a word more honest, 
than that. We repeat that there had been a miscalculation 
as to the opinion of the party. Needless to say, a modern 
political leader must stand for the true opinion of his 
followers or cease to be a real leader. The Unionist Party 
has been saved from the diastrous error of mistaking the 
smaller body of opinion for the larger. Mr. Bonar Law 
and Lord Lansdowne will now be able to lead a party from 
which the virus of secret misgiving has been removed, a 
party resolute to deliver the State from the immediate 

rils that beset it. We frankly confess that if the 
electorate had believed that the return of the Unionists to 
power might—we say no more than “ might "—mean Food 
Duties we should have had but small hope of saving the 
Union. We believe now that it will be saved. We offer 
our thanks to Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne for 
their straightforwardness and public spiri€. 





A PLEA FOR FACING THE FACTS. 


NHE third reading of the Home Rule Bill brought the 
attention of tne House of Commons and the country 
back to essentials. Most of the scrappy discussions of 
the past few weeks have paradoxically helped to divert 
public attention, because it was beyond the wit or the 
atience of ordinary human nature to follow such dis- 
jointed and incomplete arguments. No sooner did debate 
begin to be interesting or valuable than its head was 
chopped off and the body passed into the possession of 
the executioners, who hurried it away with much relief, 
delighted to evade awkward and pressing questions by 
indignant onlookers. Mr. Balfour, in a speech of masteriy 
analysis, led the argument back to a path that had been 
forgotten or lost, pointed out the precise meaning of the 
Bill, and indicated its certain effects. We might without 
inaccuracy summarize Mr. Balfour's speech in one sentence. 
It was an appeal to the Government to face the facts. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was well arranged and most appro- 
priately worded, as his speeches always are, and in its 
peroration eloquent, but the very last thing it did was to 
face the facts. 

We have nothing to hope now from the Government. 
They will, of course, continue to refuse to face the facts. 
The appeal against a very gross injustice may now have 
to be to the people. We do not believe that Unionists 
will fail in their duty to concentrate their efforts on 
conveying an earnest warning to the electors. Thus alone, 
in the event of an early dissolution, can the Union be 
saved. The immediate duty of the party is clear. 
It cannot be pretended, now that Food. Taxes are to 
be made dependent on a second general election, that the 
desire to advocate them, or any part of Tariff Reform, 
compares in urgency with the obligation to save the Union. 
The golden rule of statesmanship is to combat the evil 
nearest at hand. Statesmanship most emphatically does not 
consist in fixing an entranced gaze upon some problem- 
atic ideal and meanwhile permitting the dangers of the 
moment to become realities through insufficient resistance. 
The very name of the Unionist Party prescribes for it its 
primary function. We feel sure, now that the Home Rule 
Bill has received its third reading, that Unionists will not 
spare themselves in ensuring that the resistance shall be of 
the strongest and most effectual kind. 

The significant question which Mr. Asquith threw 
out to Mr. Bonar Law the other day proves that the 
thought of an election expressly on Home Rule is not 
absent from the mind of the Government as the solution of 
the Ulster difficulty. It may not be seriously entertained 
by the Government at present, but it will be seriously 





entertained very soon if Unionists perform their obvious 
duty. When a man has once admitted a particular solu- 
tion of a difficulty to his mind, only the pressure of 
circumstances is required to make him accept that solution 
as the only possible one. Unionists are in honour bound 
to provide for the contingency of an early election so that 
an appeal to the country can be answered in only one 
way. Now that the Unionist Party is reunited there is 
no reason whatever why this should not be done. The 
responsibility which rests upon the Unionist Party is 
enormous. We cannot remember a time when it was 
greater. For we agree with Mr. Bonar Law that if 
a general election were fought expressly on Home Rule 
and it went in favour of the Liberals, Unionists would no 
longer be justified in encouraging resistance in Ulster. 
That must be the opinion of all moderate men who 
accept the apparatus of democratic rule. What, then, 
should we have to say of professing Unionists who in this 
emergency did not subordinate every other consideration 
to the task of saving the Union? Personally we should 
be unable to forgive them for something that would 
resemble treachery. 

But even if there should be no deliberate contrivance 
of an early election the facta will be too strong for 
Mr. Asquith, if only their force is not wantonly diluted. 
Although hitherto Mr. Asquith has refused to face them 
it is entirely within the power of the Unionist Party, 
by supporting the Ulster Unionists, to compel him to 
do so. In debate he can give no answer to the 
facts because no answer is possible. He may elegantly 
evade the point and put forth arguments which pretend 
to be answers; but these things will not serve when 
he has to make up his mind whether or not to give the 
order to fire upon Ulstermen whose sole motive for rebellion 
is that they refuse to be driven out of their attachment to 
Great Britain and forced under a Dublin Parliament, which 
would be composed mainly of men hostile to Great Britain 
and hostile to the faith under which Belfast has established 
its prosperity and happiness. 

Let us very briefly survey the facts which Mr. Asquith 
refuses to face. The Irish Nationalists openly ask to be 
recognized as a nation, yet the Home Rule Bill does not 
make Ireland a nation. Colonial autonomy is withheld, 
because it is known that Ireland could not bear the full 
responsibility of her finances. She is therefore to have a 
make-believe independence with none of the merits, from 
the Imperial standpoint, of true independence. She is, in 
fact, to be placed in the position of a remittance man. 
The guardian or parent of a remittance man can cut off 
supplies in the case of misbehaviour, but of course the 
Imperial Government could do nothing of the sort It is 
inconceivable that Great Britain could cast off a bankrupt 
Ireland. Meanwhile Ireland, in effect drawing from the very 
beginning some £5,000,000 a year from Enyland, will have 
the power to coerce the Imperial Parliament into listening 
to any Irish caprice of the future. The forty-two Insh 
members who are to be retained at Westminster will be 
numerous enough to turn an ordinary party majority and 
thus hold the balance of political forces even as the Irish 
Nationalists do to-day. But the control of the Imperial 
Parliament over the expenditure of Ireland will have passed 
away for nearly all practical purposes. The British elector 
will be called upon to put his band in his pocket for whatever 
bills may be incurred without any power to check the 
expenditure. He will not have as much power even as 
the unhappy husband who advertises in the newspapers 
that he will not be responsible for his wife’s debts. 
We need hardly say that we are not advocating 
Colonial Home Rule for Ireland. If Ireland were in 
the middle of the Atlantic we should do so to-morrow, 
but it is impossible to grant full autonomy to what is 
geographically an essential administrative area of the United 
Kingdom. We are only pointing out that the Bill will not 
satisfy the Nationalists and will not therefore solve the Irish 
problem. By way of gratitude to the British elector for 
paying for Irish defence and the civil services, the Irish 
Parliament will refuse to fly the Union Jack. 

Nor is the Bill more satisfactory regarded as a step 
towards federalism. Every rational system of federalism in 
the world comprises a Customs Union and a Central Post 
Office. The Bill provides for a step in precisely the 
opposite direction. The Irish Government, through being 
free to establish a system of internal bounties, will be able 
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to play ducks and drakes with the fiscal system of the 
United Kingdom. Yet Liberals continually speak as 
though the Government had seriously begun the march 
towards the objective of complete federalism. 

But these are minor facts compared with the gigantic fact 
which Mr. Asquith refuses to face—the horror with which 
the North-East counties regard the prospect of being 
ruled by a Dublin Parliament, and their firm intention 
to withstand the tyranny even by violence. The basic 
principle of the Home Rule Bill itself—the principle that 
any united group of people within the kingdom may 
demand the form of government they desire—justifies the 
demand of Ulster Unionists to be excluded from the Bill. 
What is a right for Irish Nationalists is a right for Ulster 
Unionists. What does Mr. Asquith say in answer to that 
obvious proposition? He says that if such a demand 
were granted democratic government would be impossible 
because the will of the majority would be subordinated to 
that of the minority. This is of course no answer what- 
ever. For it is no answer to say that democracy must 
needs be indistinguishable from oppression. The answer 
of every true democrat ought to be that democracy shall 
never be made the excuse for bullying a minority. If 
Home Rule cannot be achieved without a gross act of 
tyranny, then that is a final objection to Home Rule. 

History always brings us back to this point. Home Rule 
has been tried before, and has failed for the same reason. 
We do not pretend that the Union satisfies all ambitions, 
because it plainly does not. But it is the one form of 
government that commits no flagrant wrong. Mr. 
Asquith has throughout refused to see that the determina- 
tion of Ulster not to be bullied is genuine and must be 
respected. Ulster has asked without avail to be excluded 
from the operation of the Bill on the principle laid down 
by the Bill itself. By his denial of this plea of Ulster 
Mr. Asquith has given a weighty moral sanction to the 
resolve of Ulster Unionists to resort if necessary to civil 
war. Ifit comes to that necessity, Ulster, in our judgment, 
will be absolutely justified. There will be no other way. 
Mr. Asquith is steadily drifting towards that disaster by 
his unwillingness from beginning to end to face the facts. 





THE PURCHASE OF THE TELEPHONES. 


HE judgment delivered by the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners in the case between the National 
Telephone Company and the Government may be regarded 
as completing the acquisition of the whole telephone 
system of the country by the Post Office. Actually the 
property of the National Telephone Company was taken 
over on January Ist, 1912, but a whole year has been 
occupied in deciding the terms of payment. This is 
perhaps not an excessive period, in view of the immense 
size of the property and the complication of the issues 
involved. The terms upon which the Company was to be 
expropriated are popularly known as “tramway terms.” 
That is to say, the Government had to pay for the plant 
laid down by the Company, but had nothing to pay for 
the goodwill of the business. Even so, however, the 
problem was extraordinarily difficult. The plant possessed 
by the National Telephone Company is spread over the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and consists of hundreds 
of thousands of instruments and thousands of miles of 
wire and innumerable accessories. Nor was it sufficient 
merely to obtain the market price of these material 
possessions. The agreement between the Government and 
the Company required that the Government should also 
pay the Company for having put these appliances in 
position, and it was this point upon which the greatest 
controversy arose. Very wisely the Company and the 
Government had reached an agreement as to the primary 
market value of the plant, so that the Court had only to 
determine what additional allowances should be made for 
putting the plant in position, and what amount ought to 
be deducted for depreciation. The total sum claimed by 
the Company was £20,924,700. After a prolonged hearing 
the Court decided to grant £12,515,264. The difference is 
very wide, and we can readily understand that the Stock 
Exchange, which had been speculating largely on the basis 
of a higher sum, is disappointed at the result. It is, how- 
ever, improbable that there will be any general disposition 
to doubt the equity of the decision arrived at by the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners. Indeed the only point 








in their decision which seems likely to be challenged is a 
point which they decided in favour of the Company. 
Mr. Justice Lawrence and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy took the 
view that the Company ought to be allowed a sum of 
£247,189 for the cost of raising capital. On the other 
hand the third Commissioner, Sir James Woodhouse, 
in a very powerful judgment, contended that this item 
could not fairly be taken into account. He argued 
that if the cost of raising capital has to be taken into 
account in such matters, then the worse the credit of the 
firm or the company the higher would be the cost of 
the plant. The point is one on which we do not venture 
to express an opinion, but as the sum at stake is very 
appreciable it is quite likely that there may be an appeal 
on this point. In any event the Government has to 
pay something over £12,000,000 for the very handsome 
property which it has acquired from the National Telephone 
Company. 

Assuming that this transaction as it stands involves at 
the moment a fairly good bargain for the taxpayer, the 
really important question is how that bargain is going to 
work out in the future. Because the Post Office has 
been able to buy a valuable plant at what appears to 
be a reasonable price it does not in the least follow 
that the business now taken over will be conducted 
in an efficient and economical manner. On the contrary, 
judging by all previous experience of Government work, 
there is the gravest reason to fear that the telephone 
service, which was fairly efficient at any rate in the later 
days of the National Telephone Company, will, under the 
Government monopoly, either decline in efficiency or 
increase in cost. ‘l'his certainly is what happened with the 
telegraph system, which used to be quoted years ago as a 
classic instance of the success of Government enterprise, 
but which subsequent events have shown to be a far more 
striking illustration of the essential defects of Government 
management. The point is one to which we have often 
referred in these columns, but it is worth while again to 
repeat that when the telegraph system was taken over by 
the Government in 1870 it was yielding a handsome profit 
to the shareholders of the two companies concerned. The 
Government had no idea of letting that profit disappear. 
On the contrary, one of the main arguments for the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs was that the Government could 
raise capital on such easy terms that the difference between 
the interest it would have to pay and the profits of the 
telegraph system would suffice to wipe out the whole 
capital cost in some fifteen or twenty years. As a matter 
of fact, after the first two years of working by the 
Post Office the profits ceased altogether, and the tele- 
graphs have since been worked at a loss. The loss 
at the present time, when allowance is made for 
interest on capital, cannot be less than £1,100,000 
a year. In face of this remarkable proof of the failure of 
the Government to manage a big commercial concern, one 
cannot feel very hopeful about the telephones. It is per- 
fectly true that the present Postmaster-General promises 
that the system shall be worked on commercial lines, but 
exactly the same promise was made when the telegraphs 
were taken over. The root difficulties which lie in the way 
of all Government management of commercial concerns are 
two—first, that every Government is constantly subjected 
to political pressure which prevents it from looking at 
problems of management from a business point of view ; 
secondly, that every employee of a Government expects 
to work at an easier stroke than employees of private 
companies. These two factors together almost invariably 
destroy the financial success of Government enterprises. 
As to the present conduct of the telephones it is only pos- 
sible to say that, though doubtless Mr. Samuel and his 
staff are doing their best, there is a widespread conviction 
that the service is less efficient than it was in the later 
years of the National Telephone Company. Nor is it any 
answer to this statement to say that in earlier years the 
Company was not giving such a good service. For it 
ought to be well known that the Company in its earlier 
days was continuously hampered by the Government, 
which did everything it could to prevent the extension 
of telephones lest they should compete with the 
telegraphs. On one point the present service is obviously 
less efficient, namely, that no accounts are now reudered 
of calls, so that the department is free to charge precisely 
what it likes. No private firm would dare to establish such 
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a system of charging, and we hope that some subscriber 
will test the legality of the system in the law courts. 

In view of the present composition of the House of 
Commons it is probably useless to urge that the whole 
problem of State management, not only of the telephones 
but also of the telegraphs and of the Post Office, ought 
to be tackled without further delay. Already the employees 
of these great services have acquired a very dangerous 
political power. Their politics is their pay, and they act 
together as one man to secure improved conditions of 
service for themselves at the expense of the taxpayer. The 
Spectator holds as strongly as any Socialist can hold that 
it is the duty of the State to pay a good price for good 
service, but the essence of the present situation is that the 
Post Office employees, on account of their voting power, are 
able continuously to improve the price without improving 
the service. There is a further danger, as long as the 
present system continues, that political pressure may be 
brought to bear by different groups of telephone users to 
obtain favourableterms for themselves without regard to the 
general financial results of the whole system. Both these 
dangers can be avoided, or at any rate toa large extent 
mitigated, if the precedent so well established in the case 
of the Port of London Authority were extended to the 
telegraphs and telephones, and also to the postal service 
proper. It ought not to be impossible to devise some 
kind of national trust which would take over the 
working of these great services and manage them 
on lines laid down by Parliament for the permanent 
advantage of the nation. Broadly speaking, these lines 
should be the lines of commerce. In other words, these 
businesses should be run as a business proposition with 
the object of giving a good service to the country and 
at the same time yielding a reasonable profit to the 
Exchequer. Much room for discussion will, of course, 
arise as to the meaning attached to the word “ reason- 
able,” and we ure willing to admit that the problem 
cannot be solved on any single principle, because so many 
conflicting circumstances come into account. For example, 
the postal monopoly enables the Government to make what 
in some ways may be described as an unreasonable profit 
out of carrying penny letters ; yet on the whole it is better 
that the Government should make this profit than that 
the charge for letters should be reduced to a halfpenny. 
It may be that on the other hand there are cases where 
convenience will suggest a loss. All we insist upon is that 
some system should be established by which the political 
interference of the Government in the detailed conduct of 
these great commercial businesses should be brought to 
an end, 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


NHE uncertainty that has of late characterized Presi- 
dential Elections in France has suddenly been made 
greater by the reappearance of Colonel du Paty de Clam. 
It might have been thought that the actors in the 
Dreyfus case had lost their power of influencing French 
opinion. The circumstances which made that case possible 
have disappeared; the personages on both sides whom 
for the time it made famous have retreated into 
obscurity; France has regained her ancient place in 
Kuropean politics. But none of these things has had 
the effect which every good Frenchman has so much 
desired. The name of one of the least admirable of those 
concerned in that too famous trial has again come to the 
front, and the consequent crisis has proved as inevitable 
as ever. It is nothing to the purpose that this has 
happened in the most natural and commonplace way. 
The appointment is to nothing more important than a post 
in the Reserve, and the amnesty wisely granted when the 
case came to an end might well have been taken to cover 
all concerned in it. Even the appointment itself, at the 
time it was actually made, might have seemed only a 
matter of course. Whatever were the objections to 
the recognition of Colonel du Paty de Clam’s military 
claims they were not before the present Minister of War. 
They had been considered and passed over by his 
predecessor, and all that could be alleged against M. 
Millerand was that he had followed the ordinary 
ete of public departments and completed what M. 
fessimy had begun. But the extreme Left has an 
excellent memory when its interest requires it, and 
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the position of its members in the country at this moment 
is not good enough to make them scrupulous in the choice 
of weapons. Colonel du Paty de Clam was at all events 
better than the proverbial stick, and M. Millerand’s 
very innocent action might be represented as involving the 
whole Cabinet in a nefarious plot to gain credit with the 
reactionary party. Inthe end the announcement of the 
Colonel's appointment appeared in a Socialist journal, and 
the object of those who gave it prominence was attained. 
On the eve of the Presidential Election—an election 
in which M. Poincaré’s chances had till that moment 
seemed decidedly promising—there were two Cabinet 
Councils in one day, a Ministerial resignation, and a 
Cabinet crisis. The extreme Left had certainly reason to 
congratulate themselves on so unexpected a piece of good 
luck. 

At the first Cabinet Council M. Millerand appears to 
have explained that in his opinion he had done nothing 
but what was imposed upon him by M. Messimy’s previous 
action. The reappointment of a retired officer to the 
Reserve is a purely administrative act, and one as to 
which the Minister of War is not expected to consult 
his colleagues. At the same time he recognized that 
it had had unexpected consequences, and he was 
prepared to resign if the Cabinet wished it. The most 
sensible comment on the whole business is said to have 
been made by M. Briand. It was to the effect that in the 
present state of Europe the resignation of the Cabinet and, 
above all, of the Minister of War, would be very inadvisable. 
This view does not seem to have made any converts. The 
Minister of War was ready to resign; the Prime Minister 
wished the whole Cabinet to resign. On Monday, however, 
M. Millerand decided to act for himself. He sent in his 
resignation to M. Poincaré, on the ground that the carry- 
ing out of an engagement contracted by one of his 
predecessors, from which he could not honestly withdraw, 
“ had been invested with a political character which it never 
possessed.” M. Poincaré read this letter to his colleagues, 
and gave it as his opinion that “ perhaps the moment had 
come fur the collective resignation of the Cabinet.” On 
the other hand, M. Fallieres urged the present state 
of foreign affairs as an imperative reason for their 
remaining in office. More courageous Ministers might 
have pointed out that this argument might well be 
pressed upon the Minister of War. M. Millerand has the 
confidence of the Army—which the Times correspondent 
justly characterizes as “an invaluable possession at a 
moment when every nerve is being strained to render the 
national defences equal to any emergency ’—and he is 
credited with the introduction of several very useful 
reforms, and on what is possibly the eve of a great war it 
does not seem prudent to let so valuable a member of the 
Cabinet go. This idea does not seem to have weighed 
seriously either with M. Falliéres or with M. Poincaré, and 
in the end a letter was written to M. Millerand expressing 
the regret of the Cabinet at “finding themselves in 
disagreement with him with regard to the measure of 
responsibility which he had assumed with his usual 
loyalty.” M. Poincaré added to this his personal 
thanks for the valuable co-operation M. Millerand had 
given him in the “ patriotic and republican” task which 
the Cabinet had bad to perform during the past year, and 
M. Millerand afterwards told his friends that he meant to 
support in every possible way M. Poincaré in his candi- 
dature for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Naturally enough it has been pointed out that this 
enumeration of the incidents of the situation is not complete. 
Granting that M. Millerand was bound to carry out M. 
Messimy’s engagement, it does not follow that he was equally 
bound to carry 1t out at this particular moment. Colonel du 
Paty de Clam had waited some time; might he not have 
waited a few days or even weeks longer? M. Millerand 
must be strangely ignorant of French politics and of the 
unsorupulous action of French parties if he did not 
see that his act, however correct and inevitable, would 
be made use of to damage M. Poincaré’s chances in 
the coming election. The only explanation that has been 
hazarded is one which saves M. Millerand’s reputation 
for political foresight somewhat at the expense of his 
administrative caution. It is true that he signed the 
document which placed Colonel Paty de Clam in the 
Reserve. But he did it in ignorance of what it was that 
he was signing. A great number of similar papers were 
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lying before him, and he assumed that they related merely 
to routine matters and only needed his name at the 
bottom as a matter of form. Appointments to the 
Reserve are not usually of the disturbing character that 
this one proved to be, and there was nothing on the face 
of the document, or of so much of it as was presented to 
him, to disclose its real significance. The explanation is 
not at all an unlikely one, but it does not greatly help 
M. Millerand. The charge which the extreme Left 
bring against him is not that he signed the commission at 
the wrong moment, but that he meant to sign it 
some time or other. In their opinion he should have 
held himself bound to refuse making such an appoint- 
ment, no matter how much his predecessor in office 
had already committed himself to such a step. 

It was inevitable, no doubt, that a plot of some kind 
should be suspected, but no one has yet suggested how 
the political party to which alone it could be of any 
possible use should have been able to slip this par- 
ticular paper into the many laid before the Minister 
of War on that particular morning. How far what 
has happened will affect the result of the election we 
are at the moment of writing unable to predict 
with full assurance. The hesitation which the Prime 
Minister at first displayed as to the way in which the 
crisis should be handled, and his ultimate readiness to 
lose the services of a valuable colleague, may lessen in 
some degree his reputation for strength of purpose. On 
the other hand, some of those who were disposed to 
support another candidate may have come to think 
that M. Poincaré’s election would leave the field open for 
a fresh Ministeria] experiment, and that a new Cabinet 
might carry on the work of the present one with a 
better chance of success. It is quite possible, again, that 
the excitement created by M. Millerand’s action may die 
down as quickly as it has been kindled, and that the 
deciding influences of the election may be those which 
existed before Colonel du Paty de Clam’s name had been so 
unfortunately brought once more before the country. There 
are undoubtedly some Frenchmen who desire to see the 
President taking a more prominent part in the government 
of France than anyone who has held the office since Thiers. 
The Constitution contemplates something of the kind, 
since it gives the President the right of sending special 
messages to the Chambers, and in critical times this 
power, well used, might be of real service. But the 
disappearance of the Imperialist Party as an active force 
in French politics seems to show that the dread of 
personal power generated by the disasters of 1870, and 
confirmed by the injudicious use which the Royalists 
made of their temporary ascendency, is as strong as ever. 


Meanwhile the result of the meeting held by the groups 
who compose the Republican Party im order to nomi- 
nate a candidate seems to indicate that the election 
will depend on the relative support which the two 
theories of the Presidential office succeed in securing, 
as well as the impressions created by the Ministerial 
crisis. If the resignation of M. Millerand had seriously 
prejudiced M. Poincaré’s credit with the Republicans 
one might have expected that they would concentrate 
on M. Ribot. Yet although none of the five candi- 
dates obtained the requisite majority at the first two 
ballots, it was at once made clear that M. Ribot was 
not in the running, and that the contest lay between 
M. Poincaré and M. Pams, Senator and Minister of 
Agriculture, a man of great wealth and general popularity, 
but of no intellectual distinction. M. Deschanel retired 
before the second ballot, in which M. Pams secured 283 
votes to M. Poincaré’s 272, M. Ribot, who came next, only 
securing 25. At the third ballot held on Thursday, 
M. Pams again led by 323 votes to 309 cast for M. Poincaré. 
The number of senators and deputies who were invited 
to the meeting was 736 out of a total of 897, and the 
votes of those who were absent may easily turn the scale 
in favour of M. Poincaré. But the general impression 
seems to be that at least two ballots will be necessary at 
Versailles, and in that case the final choice may prove a 
surprise. M. Poincaré’s friends profess themselves con- 
fident as to the result, but the steady advance in M. Pams’s 
poll at the three ballots is an evidence of popularity which 
cannot easily be explained away. Past experience has 
shown that in France the strong man, if elected, cannot 
always be counted on to use his strength to much pur- 








pose. The similar expectations based on M. Casimir. 
Périer’s success were conspicuously disappointed. M, 
Poincaré might, it is true, turn opportunities to better 
account than he did, but there is no certainty that the 
opportunities will present themselves. Considerations of 
this sort may, after all, lead to the choice of a President 
whose principal merit is the absence of any special qualifi- 
cation which might make his term of office dangerous in 
the eyes of timid citizens. 








JEWISH COMMON PRAYER. 

NEW edition of “The Authorized Daily Prayer-Book 
of the United Hebrew Congregations of the British 
Empire” brings a very interesting anthology of prayer to the 
notice of the Gentile public. The composition of the book 
is not unlike that of our own Prayer-Kook, or perhaps one 
might say even more like that of the Roman Missal. The 
first compilation known of the Jewish Book of Common 
Prayer dates from Babylon in the ninth century. It was 
put together by the Rabbi Amram. Additions have been made 
all through the ages, but upon his Prayer-Book all subsequent 
Prayer-Books are based. Prayers for morning and evening, 
services for Sabbaths and for working days, for marriage, 
burial, the visitation of the sick, &c., are mterspersed with 
long and short portions of Scripture and, less frequently, with 
portions from “The Ethics of the Fathers.” We find a short 
creed drawn up by Moses Maimonides; otherwise the whole 
scheme of the book is ethical, spiritual, and ceremonial, and 
contains nothing which could be in the ordinary sense of the 
word described as theology—nothing whatever analogous to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the English Catechism, or the West- 

minster Confession. This last perhaps goes without saying. 

The first thing that strikes the non-Jewish reader as he 
turns over the leaves of this book is that the conception 
of the Deity which inspires the liturgy of the Jews is the 
conception which we are accustomed to associate with the 
New Testament rather than with the Old. God is the Father of 
the Faithful, not the “God to whom vengeance belongeth.” 
“ Love,” “‘ kindness,” “mercy,” are the attributes continually 
ascribed to Him. Most distinctly the Hebrew worshipper 
does not imagine to himself a tribal God. Israel is no doubt 
His favoured son ; none the less, He is a God who “loveth the 
stranger.” Forgiveness is ascribed to God without ceasing. 
“Thou givest a hand to transgressors,” we read, and the 
worshipper prays for a happy life, and the priest in delivering 
the blessing wishes the congregation happiness with a 
frankness which strikes the Christian reader as strange 
and even secular. The sense of sin which permeates our 
Prayer-Book is almost absent, and the sadness, appre- 
hension, and longing which expresses itself in our Litany 
is hardly to be found. When one considers the tragic 
history of the race, the joyful tone of the Jewish Prayer- 
Book is amazing. Only very rarely are their terrible and 
peculiar troubles (other than the Biblical eaptivity) 
alluded to. A few instances of very sad and terribly 
shrewd expressions of sorrow, however, stand out. “Our 
soul is shrunken by reason of the sword and captivity 
and pestilence and plague, and of every trouble and sorrow.” 
And again, “Look from Heaven and see how we have become 
a scorn and derision among the nations. . . . Strangers say 
‘there is no hope or expectancy for you.’ ” 

It is strange to meet, in a book of Hebrew devotion, with 
suggestions of doctrines we had thought wholly Christian. 
Vicarious sacrifice is at least once suggested, and even 
imputed righteousness. “ We have no good works of our own,” 
say the suppliants, and “let the binding (upon the altar) of 
(Isaac) an only Son appear before thee to the welfare of Israel.” 
Ethically, too, we find several prayers of a distinetly Christian 
character. “Guard my tongue from evil and my lips from 
speaking guile, and to such as curse me let my soul be dumb.” 
Not only with his lips, but in his life would the worshipper 
avoid revenge. Itis impossible to deny, if a judicial inquiry 
could take place into the persecutions suffered by the Jews, 
that the persecuted would appear in a more Christian light than 
the persecutors, judged by the standard, not of the Church, 
but of the Gospel. “The only Christians in Europe turning 
the other cheek,” said Mr. Zangwill, in laudable enthusiasm. 
Our Sabbatarianism comes, of course, direct from Judaism; 
“out of Houndsditch,” as Carlyle would have said. Jewish 
Sabbatarianism, however, is not quite like ours. The Sabbath 
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is to the Jew a day of joy. Something analogous to the 
German feeling for Christmas seems to connect itself with 
the kindling of the “Sabbath lights.” [We wonder if the 
“Grace for Light,” which Moira O'Neill speaks of as being 
said by Antrim peasants when the candles are lit, has any 
connexion with the Jewish thanksgiving offered at the 
lighting of the Sabbath fire ?] ‘Come, my friend, to meet 
the bride; let us welcome the presence of the Sabbath,” we 
read in the service for “The inauguration of the Sabbath.” 
A sense of festival takes hold of the reader as he follows the 
thanksgivings of a people probably always overworked, and 
calling, with a sense of delight, upon their God to “accept 
our rest.” 

The Jewish ~orshipperis instructed to give thanks in far more 
detail than the Christian. Short graces are to be said on very 
many different occasions. For instance, “on hearing good 
tidings ”; “on seeing beautiful trees or animals ” ; “ on seeing a 
rainbow ”; “on seeing trees blossoming for the first time in the 
year”; “on seeing a sage distinguished for his knowledge of 
the law”; “on seeing wise men distinguished for other than 
sacred learning.” Learning is greatly exalted all through the 
book. In the passages quoted from “ the Fathers” and “the 
Rabbis ” we feel as if too much were said about it—enough to 
give offence to simple people. Our Lord, in exalting simplicity, 
plainly rebuked the extraordinary religious value set upon 
Jearning. On the other hand, “a prayer for a higher enlighten- 
ment” is one which might be introduced with advantage into 
many Christian services. It is only fair also to add that 
sentences occur from time to time in deprecation of 
expediency as a test of morals. The man, we read, who “ fears 
sin before he loves wisdom” has a wisdom which will 
“ endure.” 

The passages headed “ Ethics of the Fathers,” and taken, we 
imagine, from the Talmud, are very wise, but perhaps rather 
worldly. “Love work, hate lordship, and seek no intimacy 
with the ruling power,” was no doubt very good advice to give 
to the Jew of the Middle Ages. So, no doubt, was the 
following, “ Pray for the welfare of the Government, for but 
for the fear thereof men would swallow each other alive.” 
The next shows how strong was the Jewish fear of tyranny; 
how much doubt of the monarchic principle, such doubt as 
Samuel expressed so wonderfully, remained ever in the Jewish 
mind: “Judge not alone, for none may judge alone save one; 
neither say (to thy judicial colleagues), ‘ Accept my view,’ for 
the choice is theirs (to concur); and it is not for thee (to 
compel concurrence).” Their idea of a saint is strangely 
modern. “He who says, ‘What is mine is mine and what is 
thine is thine,’ his is a neutral character; . he who says, 
‘What is mine is thine and what is thine is thine,’ is a saint.” 

Very little superstition is to be found in this book—as little 
as could be found, we think, in any anthology of devotion— 
the greater part of which is of such extreme antiquity. 
We quote one prayer to be said at night which is not 
free of superstition. It is somehow typical of the shell 
and kernel which form part of all religions. “In the name of 
the Lord, the God of Israel, may Michael be at my right 
hand; Gabriel at my left; before me Uriel; behind me 
Raphael; and above my head the divine presence of God.” 
The future life seems to take now, as it took in the Old 
Testament, but a small part in the thought or the worship of 
the Jewish people. Nevertheless it is distinctly affirmed in 
the creed of Maimonides and taken for granted in many other 
places. Apparently the Jews, or those who hold to the 
orthodox Prayer-Book, still look for a Messiah. “I believe 
with perfect faith in the coming of the Messiah, und, though 
he tarry, I will wait daily for his coming,” they say. In a very 
interesting article by Mr. Montefiore, appearing in the current 
number of the Hibbert Journal, it is stated that the Jews who 
belong to the Reformed Synagogue and account themselves 
Liberals in religion have abandoned the hope of a personal 
Messiah while still cherishing the thought of a Messianic Age, 

just as Liberal Christians have abandoned belief in a “ Second 
Coming” while still hoping for the Christianization of the 
world. 





IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


H* interest lay in a curious and individual ugliness that 
: distinguished him among his species. Nature had not 
east his lot amongst those in whom, like bulldogs, hideousness 








is a racial charm. He might have been good-looking, but, 
like some of his human parallels, he appeared to bs 
deliberately the reverse. His ugliness was due to moral 
causes, though this was not discovered till later in a career 
which caused much discomfort to his owner, 

The said owner was a dog-lover, and less of a sportsman 
than of an idealist. He belonged to a type to lose which the 
world would be the poorer, though for the most part their 
idealism only serves to make the members of this type 
uncomfortable in their proper persons. They are unable to 
accommodate their sensibilities to the exigencies of a rough. 
and-tumble existence, they are over-sensitive and of a rather 
meticulous charity having the effect of chivalry worn thin. 
They become a prey to the energies of the coarser-fibred, and 
usually get called old maids. 

From the first Wilkes put upon his proprietor. It began 
with the latter’s initial weakness in keeping a thing which, 
purporting to be a fox-terrier, was not even a freak. Eccen- 
tricity might have redeemed him, but he had none; he was 
simply a collection of all the plebeian possibilities of a care- 
fully bred race. Such, at times, crop up among human 
families of the carefullest breeding, where it is not possible 
to dispose of them conclusively like puppies. His master had 
said that his ugliness would make him original, and he called 
him Wilkes. But he was wrong. 

The unfortunate thing about him was that you always felt 
he might have been a nice dog if he had liked. Instead of 
that he deliberately grew up a bore. After the preliminary 
stage of angel infancy in which a puppy dog shows, if 
possible, closer traces of his beatific origin than the human 
infant, Wilkes began to develop the character by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. He certainly was very plain. 
His legs were clumsy, his figure heavy, his head large with a 
swollen appearance. He also suffered from swelled head in 
another sense. His air was a little unwholesome, with a 
suggestion that if he bad been a young man he might have 
had a pasty complexion and a reddish nose. As with men so 
with dogs, ugliness may be as attractive as beauty. But it 
needs handling; it also needs a compelling force behind it, a 
virtue of sorts. 

No honest man honestly likes his friends for their virtues 
alone. Wilkes’s virtues were, however, chiefly negative. 
He did not poach, he did not bite, he never chased sheep, cats, 
or carts, he ignored the postman, he seldom fought, being 
accustomed to freeze aggressive curs with a lofty contempt 
which chilled the marrow of the most Another 
disconcerting point about Wilkes was the inability his critics 
found of pitching upon a damning vice. It is true that he was 
vain, but human vanity is on occasions lovable; canine vanity 
is the most charming quality in the world. Dogs, like savages, 
are all vain; it is the vice of innocence. Nothing short of a 
blighting and penetrating conviction of sin, such as comes 
solely upon those whom over-civilization oppresses, can 
evaporate that breezy primal essence. But vanity in Wilkes 
was an abnormal quality, without the gay charm that comes 
from the single-souled assurance that the possessor is bimself 
the most important figure in the universe. Thisis the quality 
which best enables man and dog to bear up against life’s odds— 
generally unequal, and this too when, as occasionally happens, 
it gives way, teaches some of the most enduring lessons of 
Wilkes was possessed of an uncanine vanity 
This quality which, on rare 


pugnacious., 


existence. 
which made him self-sufficient. 
occasions and granted a touch of genius, may be admirable in 
human beings, represents in dogs a reversal of every moral 
law, and a contradiction of every sound ethical standpoint. As 
is man without the faculty of worship, so is dog bereft of his 
allegiance to man. He is a spiritual maroon, cut adrift 
from all the forces of salvation, and the worst is that he is 
unconscious of his isolation, fettered in a terrible loneliness like 
one who is blind atdawn. Wilkes seldom obeyed his master, 
and received admonition with an eye so coldly subversive that 
the latter only half-liked to meet it. It was no discredit to 
Wilkes to have discovered his proprietor’s weak points, for a 
dog is naturally quick to know when control is imperfect. 
But Wilkes patronized his master with a supercilious detach- 
ment which blighted that sensitive man. 

He was clever in a plausible way, but not thorough, and 
appeared to take no pleasure in the exercise of his intellectual 
He was wonderfully quick at learning tricks, and 


powers. 
He seldom applied the 


still quicker in getting them mixed. 
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right trick to the right order, and had the air of saying 
“ What's the use, anyway?” and refusing to take any more 
trouble. Usually, on being told to die for the King or cheer 
for Mr. Balfour, he would run rapidly through his entire 
répertoire without a full stop, and at the conclusion, with half- 
turned back, glance rearwards the tail of a cold sarcastic eye, 
as though to say, “There’s the whole caboodle, and you can 
take your silly choice.” 

Wilkes was unpopular with the servants, who also feared 
him, though he was never openly rebellious or violent except 
when coals were put on the fire, a fancied insult which he 
resented with bared teeth and bristling back. The youthful 
page fled incontinent, and even the butler quailed. It was 
necessary either to entice him from the room or let the fire 
go out. 

Unpopular with his superiors, there was however something 
in Wilkes that compelled the admiration of his own kind. He 
would be found in corners of the village street surrounded by 
a crowd of satellite curs. Here he seemed to be a demigod, a 
kind of charlatan imposing on their canine credulity. And on 
such occasions when discovered he would generally detach 
himself imperceptibly from the group and evaporate as 
though he mistrusted human criticism, unlike the ordinary 
dog who rejoins his betters with apologetic blandishments. 

Though nobody liked Wilkes, nobody dared hint at his 
removal, to such a pitch of subjection had he reduced the 
household. His master, always inclined to be over-punctilious 
about the rights of those in inferior station, would not banish 
Wilkes because he had been responsible for keeping him 
This subtle tyranny might have prolonged itself indefinitely 
but for a timely visit by an ex-groom who asked if he might 
adopt Wilkes. He was a cheerfal youth, devoid of finer 
feelings, who had always had an irreverent liking for 
Wilkes, and also, oddly enough, was the only person to 
whom the latter had ever paid the compliment of obedience. 
He was now at kennels some fifteen miles away, and the 
elderly butler reported this request to his master, with a 
slight diffidence. A disproportionate sense of responsibility 
seemed, quite needlessly, to oppress the master, who was 
half unwilling to part with Wilkes. He regarded his canine 
retainer with an apologetic air, and seemed uneasy beneath 
the latter’s cold impassive eye. The matter was eventually 
arranged in his absence, and the butler told him of it on 
his return. It was observed that the master listened in 
silence, while Smith took off his coat, and they avoided meeting 
each other's eye. 

There is every reason to believe that Wilkes’ present situa- 
tion at the kennels suits him better than his first. His gift 
for imposing upon his own class is stimulated by the 
admiration of a larger canine circle, and there is nobody about 
with irritable sensibilities. 

If Wilkes had not been a dog there is no saying what he 
might have become in another capacity. He possessed un- 
doubted talent of a low order, sneering, subversive, subduing 
to inferior intelligences. He might have been the canine 
embodiment of a latter-day prophet of sorts, a stump orator, 
a specious social theorist, perhaps only a vegetarian! Asa 
dog he was distinctly a failure. 





THE ART OF WALKING. 

T is related of the late Thomas Tod Stoddart—and no 
fisherman has written better verse—that he was asked 

one day by a stranger what might be his profession. ‘“ Mon,” 
he said, “I’m an angler.” To the author of a small volume 
entitled “ Walking Essays,” recently published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, there might be applied an equally simple and com- 
prebensive description. The author is Mr. Arthur Hugh 
Sidgwick, and he is a walker. He has the walker’s mind; he 
looks upon life with the walker’s eye; he knows the walker’s 
values. He understands distance, and rbythm, and roads, 
and boots. He can wear old clothes; he can poise a walking-stick. 
He recognizes what is meant by a sandwich; he has eaten 
wedding-cake in the open air. He adds to these accomplish- 
ments the ability to write English, and the result is a book 
which will find its way into comfortable and untidy rooms, 
with Greek texts on the bookshelves, and open windows, and 
a barometer just outside the door, and, somewhere within hail, 
hob-nailed boots which have drunk deep of neat’s-foot oil— 
that being better than deer’s-grease. He is a walker, and he 
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understands how to talk about the weather on Saturday 
nights. 

Three topics of conversation Mr. Sidgwick assigns to 
walkers above other topics, and on these, as he rightly points 
out, walkers generalize better than other men. The first 
topic is, of course, the weather. “In the more intense 
intellectual circles the weather is altogether taboo,’ he 
observes, and goes on to argue that “of all those unintelli- 
gently transmitted, mystically apprehended, and devotionally 
guarded traditions which uphold the fabric of current cant, 
this seems the blindest, the most foolish, the least defensible.” 
For, of course, the weather is in reality the most interesting 
and all-embracing topic, which is also a force and an influence, 
in the world; there is nothing which so certainly and imme. 
diately affects the lives of men and walkers, nothing which 
so surely changes the character of a day and a human being, 
nothing on which we depend more, and nothing about which 
we know much less. There is a freemasonry of weather-lore 
into which walkers enter with the touch of the hobnail on the 
road, and in the knowledge of which they recognize each other 
across drawing-rooms. Thus did Mr. Sidgwick recognize a 
fellow-mind one evenirfg as he looked to the other side of 
a room in which his host “ wished to discuss the merits of 
Zoroastrianism as a working creed for urban civilizations.” 
His host, he observed, when he made some remark about a 
north wind and the promise of a fine Sunday, became a little 
restive, and in his mind’s eye he imagined the blue pencil 
going through his name in his hostess’s rota umbrarum. 
Across the room he saw a man fixing an eager eye on him in 
total disregard of his neighbours; he went up to him and 
said, “Do you know the track above Pickett’s Hole?” 
“Yes,” was the answer; “but it’s just been ploughed up 
and wants marking out again.” So the brotherhood was 
established. No doubt the conversation shortly afterwards 
shifted to the second topic of the walker’s conversation, which 
is food and drink. Here Mr. Sidgwick is properly eclectic. 
He assigns the correct possibilities to hard-boiled eggs, and 
he appreciates what may be sacramental in sandwiches; he 
knows how to come to companionship with marmalade. Of 
cold fried bacon his pages say nothing, though this is a 
sandwich to carry; nor has he praise for cider, while of beer 
he writes with acerbity, analysing its substance and composi- 
tion with a correct regard for detail. But there is a type of 
walker whose views on food he seems to ignore without 
justifying his neglect. That is the walker who from ex- 
perience has come through to a plane which contains no 
hard-boiled eggs, no marmalade, no tobacco, possibly not 
even any water; merely walking on the open road and the 
open grass in the air. This type of walker buys bananas at 
village shops, if he comes to a village; if he does not, he 
walks without bananas. He is also a walker who is likely to 
have found in his journeys separate and out-of-the-way places, 
and places, according to Mr. Sidgwick, are the third topic of 
walkers’ conversation after weather and food. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
places, his readers will notice, belong chiefly to Surrey, and 
in that respect, too, he walks wisely. He has climbed Leith 
Hill by more than one way. He comprehends the road by 
Burford Bridge. He has walked above Bookham. He has 
not yet seen all that there is to be seen, or be would write 
more of other places besides those to which he walks most 
often. Of these he will write later. There is a view to which 
a walker comes suddenly, on the rim of a field, of Chancton- 
bury . But thisis a place to which, perhaps, four men come 
ina year. Sothat there is no probability that walkers talk 
about it at all. 

The art of walking a long distance is, of course, part only 
of the whole art. Mr. E. V. Lucas has summed up the 
potentialities of leisurely and presumably not unduly 
lengthened progression. He has praised 

“the snail’s discreet degrees, 

A rhapsody of sauntering, 

A gloria of ease.” 
Mr. Sidgwick’s tastes are for something more severe. He 
divides walkers into four classes—six milers, twelve milers, 
eighteen milers, and twenty-four milers, and he discerns in 
these differences of distance differences also of opinion and 
disposition. 

“Class A, the twenty-four milers, average about 4} miles an 
hour on a good road, and stride 40 inches or over: they tend to be 


mugwumps, mistrusters of rhetoric, lovers of the classic in art and 
music and literature, of the distilled and clarified products of 
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human imagination or insight. Class B, the eighteen milers, 
average 4 miles an hour, and stride 36 inches: they are generally 
those who might have been in Class A but for a lack of real com- 
prehensive capacity and for a love of talking and disputation : 
they tend to spasmodic intensities within a limited area instead of 
the wide and equable appreciation of Class A: they read Meredith, 
but talk about his philosophy, and have no proper grasp of 
Dickens, Class C,average 3} miles an hour and call it ‘about 4,” 
and stride 3@ inches: they often have Class A capacities, but are 
physically disabled: they insist on large meals and a good deal of 
drink, and talk much of ‘scorching.’ Class D, average 2} miles 
an hour, and stride 25 inches: they have no illusions about either, 
and are mainly occupied in catching a train home at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

There ought to be a subdivision of one of these classes— 
should it be A or B?—to include walkers who, like Mr. 
Sidgwick, sing loudly while walking, particularly when 
walking in London, where Mr. Sidgwick attains to the 
strongest passages in the highest register, and where he is 
enabled to achieve “ difficult orchestral passages, ... even 
the difference between a trumpet and a horn, which involves 
making faces if it is done properly.” There ought also to be 
another subdivision, which is more important; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether a subdivision of a olass is enough—there is 
a need for aclass by itself. This class would embrace the 
disciples of Walker Miles. For it is here that many walkers 
will find themselves so utterly and fundamentally opposed 
to Mr. Sidgwick’s doctrine as to impel one of them, possibly, 
to regard Mr. Sidgwick’s book of essays as one biographer 
may sometimes regard a book written by another—as a work 
which makes another book on the same subject not merely 
possible, but necessary. How is it that a walker who is a 
walker can come to this standpoint, or rather point of pro- 
stration, before Walker Miles? Walker Miles, as_ those 
who have picked up his and his co-workers’ books to 
put them down again know well, is an admirable and 
faithful companion, instructor, and guide—as admirable 
and as faithful as the guides who personally conduct 
visitors over museums, castles, galleries, crypts, cathedrals, 
and all kinds of places of historic interest familiar to 
Cook. He knows all the roads and many of the paths and 
most of the places in Surrey, and he has done a large number 
of enthusiastic followers the service of taking them by devious 
routes through some of the best open country in England. 
But those who want to walk by themselves, which is the way 
to walk, leave him at home. They do not wish to follow. It 
is not their idea of a walk to refer at intervals of half a mile 
or less to the advice of someone who may or may not have 
walked that way before. Besides, Miles does not even merely 
advise, he orders you. “Cross this lane,” he commands, “ take 
the opposite path uphill towards the entrance gate of the 
approach road to Highashes Farm. Pass through this gate- 
way, and upon reaching the first outhouse note a wicket gate 
on the left. Pass through it...” Not all walkers will do 
this. They will not pass through gateways and note wicket- 
gates. They are rebellious and by no means obedient. They 
leave Miles behind them—miles behind. He must walk by 
himself or in more pliant company. Others, leaving him at 
home, shall take in his place two, perhaps three, ordnance 
maps showing one mile to the inch, and with a ground ash 
walking stick and a pair of field-glasses shall choose twenty 
miles of road and down, and go out over those twenty miles 
alone. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND THE MEMORIAL. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 


Str,—On December 12th last you kindly inserted in the 
Spectator a letter from me in which I ventured to assert 
that the Tariff Reform policy was only supported by a small 
minority of the Unionist Party, whilst three-fourths of the 
Liberal Unionists were entirely opposed to it. I think the 
result of the memorial to Mr. Bonar Law in the House of 
Commons has fully justified my assertion as well as the advice 
which I quoted from Mr, Gladstone that it was not the duty of 
a statesman to prescribe until he was called in. And I hope 
also that the further result of the memorial will be that the 
whole body ef Liberal Unionists, whatever their fiscal opinions 
may be, will now rally to the support of Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Bonar Law, in whose statesmanship we may have the 








fullest confidence in every respect. Mr. Bonar Law stated 
at Ashton that he would not consent to Food Taxes for 
protective purposes, and the Colonies have shown with no 
uncertain voice that they will not ask for such duties as part 
of a policy of preference, 80 we may reasonably assume that 
they are dead already. I am glad to note that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has loyally accepted the decision of the great 
majority of the Univnist Party in the House of Commons, which 
is undoubtedly a faithful representation of the opinions of the 
Unionist Party in the country, and whilst he has to regret that 
this is the first time that he has found himself in disagree- 
ment with his colleagues, it may be some consolation to him 
now to recollect that ever since 1904 a very important majority 
of the Liberal Unionist Party have been in complete disagree- 
ment with him and the Tariff Reform policy, whilst their leaders 
have been in no way consulted as to the policy of the Unionist 
Party either in office or in opposition. 

It is to be hoped that the Unionist Party will be no longer 
spoken of as the Tariff Reform Party connected with Food 
Taxes, but that all sections will be now united under 
the Unionist flag in the spirit of our great leader of 
1886, when Conservatives and Liberal Unionists cordially 
co-operated. Nothing can more thoroughly justify the action 
of the Unionist members of the House of Commons and the out- 
spoken advice of the Unionist Press than the somewhat agitated 
and unseemly despair of the Home Rule Radical leaders as 
shown by Sir J. Simon’s speech on Saturday last and the 
hurried arrangements for a mass meeting for the Prime 
Minister to follow Mr. Bonar Law in Scotland. The attempt 
to prove that the leaders of the Unionist Party are now acting 
dishonestly and against their principles can only be prompted 
by the recollection of the suppression of Home Rule in 1906 
and 1910, and the fact, which is well known, that the Govern- 
ment have relied on the cry against Protection and Food 
Taxes to save them from the indignation of the electors at 
their degradation of both Houses of Parliament, their toe-the- 
line policy in the House of Commons, and their wasteful 
expenditure of public money. Now they will have to stew in 
their own juice without any red herring.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hainton Hall. HENEAGE. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE DOCTORS. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.’"} 
Srr,—Your last week's article lays an unerring finger on the 
cause of the heated atmosphere of anger and distrust in which 
the medical benefits begin, viz., the fighting temperament of 
the imperious Minister in charge of the Act. Further, the 
nation’s interests are represented not only by a fighter where 
a conciliator was wanted, but by a fighter who habitually 
sins against Sir Alexander Cockburn’s canon concerning the 
weapons proper to a lawyer. Witness that initial thrust, 
“quarrelling at the bedside”—false as a metaphor, foul as 
a weapon of debate. Most men of affairs know two types 
of negotiator. One, the man who goes into discussion 
conscious that courtesy and good feeling, or at least 
the show of these, make for mutual concession and 
eventual adjustment. The other, ignoring these aids te 
agreement, early resorts to rough words and imputation 
of unworthy motives, with results often disastrous to both 
sides, Surely the State in its arrangements with twenty 
thousand members of an honoured profession, its own subjects, 
ought to have been represented by a Minister (and there are 
several in the Cabinet) possessing those dispassionate qualities 
which the work called for. The future must inevitably show 
that brute force, applied as Mr. Lloyd George has applied it, 
has given a bad bias to the medical service. Whilst he began 
by treating the doctors as opponents and has ended by appear- 
ing to have dragooned them into unwilling service, a wiser 
Minister would have made them his trusted assistants in 
carrying out the Act. “ Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit 
in armis.” May I add I am not a doctor ?—I am, Sir, &ec., 
D. B. 





DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 

[To tue Epiror or tur “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—Your correspondent of last week, Mr. Eustace Barton, 
put in a word of common sense. Has not the time arrived 
to review the position as itis? Mr. Lloyd George originally 
proposed remuneration which the doctors considered quite 
inadequate, und they at once took combined action to secure 
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more money. The Chancellor, after considerable discussion, 
announced terms which were roughly fifty per cent. better 
for the doctors, involving an additional expenditure of 
about one and a half millions of public money, and since 
this met no serious opposition from the taxpayer, it is, 
I think, fair to assume the man in the street approved— 
he thought substantial justice had been done. The Act 
is now the law of the land, and until it is altered by 
Unionists or other successors of the present Government 
surely the duty of all is to help to its smooth working—there 
are 15,000 doctors on the panels, each of whom, once there, 
naturally wants as many of the patients as possible. Won't 
they all aim to secure the confidence of the patient in the 
game manner as they inspire it amongst the rest of the com- 
munity—by deserving it? I venture to suggest that if we 
Jeave the doctors and patients to work together on this non- 
party measure for the tentative period agreed upon, the task 
of mending and amending will be far easier for those 
upon whom the task may devolve, and meantime any 
influence in the direction of lessening “feeling ” won’t hurt 
the patients.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry T. TREGLOWN. 
Roseworthy, Harrow Road, Wembley. 


THE LAND TAX INIQUITY. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Srxctator.”’} 

Sir,—Your correspondent “A Legal Practitioner” refers to 
the valuers in your last issue as “men of ripe experience 
called in from outside.” May I give my experience? <A few 
weeks ago a young man, certainly not more than twenty-seven 
years of age, called here, and producing an official document 
demanded, with no little show of incivility, to be shown over 
the house. Being absent myself, he proceeded to ask my 
servant a number of questions, and was finally told that it 
would be better to make an appointment. He then made his 
way to the house of a neighbour who had recently purchased 
a small property for which the owner had asked £20,000, but 
which, on being valued by a well-known London valuer, 
came out at somewhat less. This lower figure the owner 
finally agreed to accept. Having, then, called upon my 
neighbour, the youth above referred to—for in truth 
he was nothing less—~was admitted to the house and 
then taken round the grounds. He was a complete stranger 
to the district, whereas the London valuer had a house in the 
neighbourhood and knew the valae of the land from long 
personal experience. However, that was apparently of no 
consequence. This Government valuer had no difficulty in 
assessing the value of my friend’s property, and three weeks 
later official information arrived stating that the total value 
placed upon the same was £9,000! As no one but the youth 
in question had been near the place this precious decision 
cannot be said to have emanated from one of “ripe 
experience,” though certainly “called in from outside.” But 
I wish that your valuable space permitted me to deal with 
many equally absurd conclusions that have come within my 
personal knowledge and that have also affected myself. I can 
only say that the whole procedure of the Government valuers 
is to many of us little less than a public scandal.—I am, Sir, 
&e., NEMo. 








NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT. 
[To tuz Eprron oF tHe “Specrator.”’} 
S1r,—I regret I have only just seen Colonel Keene’s interesting 
letter in your issue of January 4th. If Colonel Keene 
reads my letter again, he will find he has quite misunderstood 
my meaning. Your correspondent devotes most of his letter 
to showing that in the scheme of the National Service League 
promotion is open to all, in the sense that anyone may enter 
himself for the preliminary tests. This, of course, is not the 
point. The same is, to a large extent, true of the Regulars 
and of the Territorials. But in the Regulars, and of course 
to a much less degree in the Territorials, it is hardly possible 
for a poor man to hold a commission; not because of any 
invidious distinctions in the personnel of the candidates, but 
because the cost of living, mess expenses, camp expenses, and so 
on, make it prohibitive for anyone without private means. This 
is generally admitted to be a defect. The system is tolerated 
only because it is voluntary. Compulsory service under the 
same conditions will never be tolerated. But, so far as I 
understand it—I write under correction—the League's scheme 
will perpetuate these conditions. Let your correspondent think 
for « moment what will be the mutual effect of compulsory 











service and the recruiting of officers from practically one 
class. It is not necessary to labour the point, but surely it 
must be evident to anyone with a knowledge of human nature 
and the effect of military training that compulsory service 
under conditions where the officers are drawn from one class 
and the privates from another must result in something very 
nearly akin to servitude. Notwithstanding then your corre- 
spondent’s laboured defence of the scheme, I must repeat 
that itis essentially undemocratic, and will prove unpopular 
because it places an unequal burden on different classes of the 
community. The objection may have been considered by 
the League, but I have seen no reference to it in the letters 
and reported speeches of Lord Roberts. It appears never 
even to have occurred to your correspondent! Colonel Keene 
may object that it is a difficult problem, and involves a drastic 
breaking away from tradition. Perhaps so, but it must none 
the less be faced by those who advocate a change from the 
existing state of things.—I am, Sir, &c., L. A. F. 





THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—Mr. Harold Cox may have solved the problem at Leigh. 
I hope he has, but I doubt it. As chairman of a Rural 
District Council Housing Committee for the very district 
of which Leigh is part, I have had to deal directly with 
the problem, and my Council is about to erect cottages, 
if the Local Government Board approves, in the next 
parish to Leigh, which at rentals of 4s. to 4s. 6d. a week 
will show an almost exact balance at the start if they 
are all let, as they will be, but no margin. So far, perhaps, 
so good, but the exact balance allows too little for repairs 
after the cottages cease to be new, and most of the 
calculations that I have seen fail to realize that after the first 
ten years of the life of even a well-built cottage—and I am 
not dealing with the others—the necessary periodical repairs 
absorb a very large proportion of the annual income. 

I do not think that any experienced landowner or agent will 
dispute this. Personally, I consider it something of an 
achievement to pay a dividend on cottages let at 4s. 6d.a 
week, but most landowners would be willing to build cottages 
if they could be sure of 4s. a week rent, and would be gratified 
if they showed no loss for a period of ten years ; but then they 
cannot get 4s. a week or anything like it in most places, and 
even if they can, the sum is more than an agricultural 
labourer ought to pay. 

For the half-dozen cottages that my council is prepared to 
build, fourteen applicants have come forward to say that they 
will pay 4s. to 4s. 6d. a week, but of these thirteen are engaged 
in a local industry which has its works within a couple of 
hundred yards of the selected site, and the other is employed 
on the railway close at hand. Not one is an agricultural 
labourer. The council will therefore in reality be financing 
the local industry. 

It is true that in another adjoining parish a few cottages 
have been built by the local authority, which, at similar rents, 
show annually a negligible charge on the ratepayers, but in 
this case no serious expense for repairs has as yet been 
incurred, and, thanks to the devotion of the lady to whose 
enthusiasm the building of the cottages is due, no expense for 
the collection of rents is at present involved; but until if can 
be proved that cottages can be built and maintained at rentals 
of 3s. a week, or less, which is as much as an agricultural 
labourer can really afford, I for one cannot consider the 
problem to have been solved. 

I do not know what provision is made for repairs at Leigh, 
but Mr. Cox is too good an economist to have fallen into the 
almost universal error of under-estimating this burden. It is, 
however, not quite safe, I fear, to take Leigh as a typical 
rural parish, as it lies too near to the considerable town of 
Tonbridge to be accepted as a standard, and agricultural 
wages are higher in that part of Kent than in many other 
parts of the county, to say nothing of Essex, Hampshire, 
Dorset, and, doubtless, other counties of which I have no 
personal or professional knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Claydene, Edenbridge, Kent. Guy Ewrna. 


[To tue Eprror or tus “Spercrator.”] 
Srr,—May I draw attention to one fact that is generally 
ignored in the discussion of the rural housing question? It 
is this. Even in the “purely rural neighbourhoods ” which, 
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as the Rector of Tendring points out in his letter in your 
issue of January 11th, present the most difficult problem, 
there are some people who can pay an economic rent. Every 
village (I have investigated about thirty purely rural Essex 
villages) contains from four to twelve of the following: 
schoolmaster, postman, policeman, parish clerk and sexton, 
blacksmith, wheelwright, bootmaker, carpenter, jobbing brick- 
layer, school attendance officer or assistant overseer and 
relieving officer, jobbing gardener, ratcatcher, poultry or seed 
grower, higgler, thatcher, saddle and harness maker. Of 
these, one or two, such as the scloolmaster, may have a 
house provided for him, but I have omitted from the list 
all direct employees and servants of landowners and otbers, 
for they, in nearly all cases, have special cottages, and I have 
mentioned only the perfectly normal inhabitants of the agri- 
cultural countryside. Would it not be possible first to build 
for people of this kind, and leave their cottages free for the 
labourers? 'I'his only indirectly touches the great problem 
of the man with 13s. a week, but, pending some broad solution 
in his case, the present state of things would not be left 
entirely unrelieved. 

The only objection to this plan appears to be that it is 
difficult to get people, even when they can afford it, to move 
out of a cheap cottage and take one at ahigher rent. But 
my own experience does not bear this out. I have always 
found that a man whocould afford to pay 3s. 6d. or 4s. a week for 
a good and convenient cottage was ready and anxious to move 
from an old and inconvenient one at 2s. or 2s. 6d., provided 
always (and this should be rubbed in when public bodies take 
to building) that the new one meets his (or perhaps I should 
say her) requirements. Many of our rustics, especially of the 
younger generation, agree with the remark of a man in my 
own village, “There is nowhere much to go in the country of 
an evening; we do want a nice home.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bocking. Mareaget E. Tazsor. 





FAMILY LIFE ON A POUND A WEEK. 
(To tue Eprron or tus “Srsctator.”’} 

Sim,—Your correspondent, Mrs. Reeves, writes as follows: 
“A man of twenty years of age earning £1 a week is quite 
likely to be earning his top wage. If he started saving at 
twenty how long would he have to wait before he secured his 
economic position? Would ten years doit?” Itis reasonable 
to suppose that a single man could, without undue hardship, 
save half the wage on which he is prepared, as things are, to 
support, however inadequately, a wife and family. By thirty, 
therefore, which is probably quite as early as the average 
bourgeois can afford to marry, our bachelor would have five 
years’ wages in hand. Invested at the very low rate of three 
per cent. this would mean an addition to the wage of fifteen 
per cent., or three shillings on an income of a pound. There 
would also be a trifle of interest upon interest, and, if his wife 
had done the same, the increment would be further increased 
up to, it may be, double. Such a perpetual increment to his 
income descending to bis children is surely not negligible, but 
such a capital sum, instead of being merely invested at three 
per cent., might in many cases be used to transform the man’s 
economic position altegether, for example, by enabling him to 
migrate or emigrate to where there was a better demand for his 
labour, or to apprentice his children to a superior trade, like 
high-class cabinet-making, where a considerable premium is 
required, a position in which the children would be able and 
might reasonably be expected to help their parents in the 
latter's old age. I know a case where a domestic servant out 
of ber savings put down a large premium to apprentice a 
nephew to the trade I have mentioned, and every Scoteman 
knows that some of the most brilliant alumni of the Scottish 
universities come from such homes as Mrs. Reeves describes. 

Nor, I believe, need family life suffer in the least from such 
a postponement of marriage. Family feelings are certainly 
not less strong and pure—probably are far stronger and 
purer—in the classes to whom marriage is a goal to be worked 
and waited fer than in the class where it is entered into in 
obedience to the blind impulses of boys and girls. Even if 
Mrs. Reevee’a friend, agreeing with her that it is not possible 
to support a wife and family decently on a pound a week, did 
not attempt the impossible, and forwent marriage altogether, 
he would be doing nothing more terrible than is done by the 
thousands of unmarried women in the upper and middle classes 
and their petential husbands, the unsuccessful barristers or 








other professional men, or their brothers in the backwoods or 
the tropics. Those who, either in their own persons or in the 
persons of their friends, have had to postpone or renounce 
marriage may justly be indignant when the poor are taught 
that they (the poor] are entitled to marry when they please, 
coiite que cote. 

And what is the alternative? Simply this: that the State 
shall guarantee to every man and woman, bowever little his 
labour may be worth in the market, an income to support a 
family as it considers adequately. This, whether or not the 
increment is to come from the employer in the form of a 
compulsory minimum wage, is just the old poor law. How- 
ever inadequate an income of a pound a week may be, there 
is no doubt that it is very much more, in money and pur- 
chasing power, than these poor people’s father and grandfather 
had, and, if the capital of the country and the moral fibre of 
the people are not destroyed by unwise interferences, there is 
every reason to hope that that process may continue, and that 
a future Mrs. Reeves may prove to our children and grand- 
children by irrefrangible figures that an income of forty or fifty 
shillings is inadequate to support a family.—I am, Sir, &., 

7 Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. A. A. MiTcHELL 


{To rae Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—I was interested a few weeks ago to see the paragraph 
in the Times alluded to by Mrs. Pember Reeves in her letter 
to you of last week’s issue. 

I had been expecting from her a repudiation of it, or at 
least a protest against the selection of two cases, in one 
important respect at least thoroughly abnormal and untypical 
of tbe facts as usually found in a working man’s budget. 
But as she seems to accept them as a fair sample, I should 
like, as a worker for some years in South London—from which 
district I have reason to believe Mrs. Reeves draws her 
information—to say a few words. I am sorry I have no 
longer by me the extracts from the Times, but the important 
item to which I allude is that of rent, and I think my memory 
is right when I say that in one case it was quoted at 14s., and 
in the other at 98. In the first instance the man was earning 
20s., and had three children, and in the second a little more 
and had five children. The first case is, of course, quite 
absurd. What shall we think of the “ normality ” of the case 
of a man with an income of £500 a year paying over £300 for 
rent? I am aware that rent in the working man’s budget has 
to bear a much larger proportion to income than ina class 
above him, but not to that extent. The normal rent for such 
a man with such a family in South London would be 4s. to 6s. 
for a couple of rooms—for 7s. he could be very decently 
lodged. When you guardedly remark in your article that 
such figures should be received with hesitation, Mrs. Reeves 
asks “ Why?” and starts to say that years of experience 
have made the rent easy to prove. I will undertake to say 
that years of experience never proved to her that 14s., or even 
9s., was a typical rent for a man to pay in South London 
whose wages averaged under 21s. I have my own idea of the 
solution of the enigma, but it would not increase the sense of 
the reliability of these budgets. 

But further as to these figures, may I put one question to 
Mrs. Pember Reeves? From whom did she get the statement 
as to wagesP From the wife? and, if so, did she invariably 
corroborate it (a) from the wage-earner himself, and (6b) from 
the employer? These verifications are absolutely necessary 
for accuracy. In nine cases out of ten the wife’s statement is 
quite misleading. Her answer to inquiry is almost invariably 
and quite honestly, “1 don’t know what my husband gets, bat 
he gives me. . .”—mentioning a sum which after-inquiries 
generally show to be about 15 per cent. below the real wage, 
the balance being kept by the man for fares, beer, tobacco, 
&c. A further inquiry to the employer often elicits a higher 
average. The total absence in these budgets of these very 
pardonable and human items, beer and ‘baccy, makes one 
think that the wife’s statements are taken without corrobora- 
tion. I think comparison with the very carefully compiled 
budgets published a few years ago by Lady Bell in her very 
interesting book, “ At the Works,” will show how importart 
accuracy in these items of wages and rent is. I am not 
concerned at the moment as to whether 20s, a week is a 
“living wage” for a working man in London or not, but 
merely as to whether these budgets are at all reliable as a basis 
for discussion.—I am, Sir, &., F. E. P. 
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AN “ENGLISH RESIDENTIAL HOUSE” IN PARIS. 
(To rue Evrror or tue “Srecraror.’’) 
S1r,—The scheme for the erection of a Paris Brabazon House 
marks the extent to which the employment of Englishwomen 
in the French capital has increased during the past few years. 
There are many homes for Englishwomen in Paris, the 
admirable G. F. 8. Lodge foremost among them. Pensions de 
famille and rooms hired in private houses are also largely 
inhabited by professional Englishwomen. But for the woman 
who, after working here as teacher, typist, nurse, &c., for some 
years, feels the need of a little home of her own there is 
scant accommodation. Lodgings as we know them in 
England are unknown in France. The hired room gives 
no facilities for the preparation of food; meals must be 
taken out. The French system of living in flats under 
the dominion of the concierge presents difficulties and 
inconveniences groaned under by the French themselves; 
for the stranger, more or less unfamiliar with the ways 
and language, these difficulties are double. And the rents, 
even of shabby logements at the top of many stairs, back 
stairs, dark and dusty, are increasingly high. Servant 
help is an impossible expense ; a charwoman at intervals is all 
most self-dependent professional women, either French or 
English, can possibly afford. The good offices of the concierge, 
be he willing to accord them, must, like each ray of sunshine 
reaching a Paris flat, be paid for at an extravagant rate. 
Hurried in the morning, tired out at night, the woman who 
would have her own hearth and home must keep it clean 
herself, do her own cooking, is alone in weakness, in sickness, 
alone should death take her unawares. This aloneness does 
not necessarily mean loneliness. Englishwomen working 
in Paris are surrounded by friends. A great deal that 
is both misleading and ungrateful has been written 
about the loneliness of English girls and women at 
work here. The solidarity among members of the English 
colony, the mutual kindness, the sympathy and kind- 
ness of the French, are very marked. English residents of 
influence, the clergy, &c., are always ready with help and 
counsel. And as Englishwomen who come abroad to work do 
so generally, in the first instance at any rate, from choice, and 
for the sake of a presumed benefit to themselves, they have 
no right to complain unduly of certain conditions incidental 
to a residence far from home. The morbid woman will feel 
lonely wherever she may be. But the aloneness of single 
women working independently here in Paris is a fact to be 
faced. A Paris “ Brabazon House” is the ideal remedy. The 
proposed “ English Residential House” is to be organized on 
commercial lines, to be worked by a company; it is expected 
to prove a financial success. To get the plan in working order, 
however, a certain sum of ready cash is needed. Until this is 
raised little can be done. Thanking you on behalf of the 
promoters of the scheme for your kindness in inserting this 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., F. S. Wo.urr. 
Paris, 








THE ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
[To tne Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.’’} 
Sirn,—I trust that I shall not seem ungracious in taking 
exception to a single statement in your friendly and generous 
article on “ Ang!o-American Peace” in your issue of Decem- 
ber 2Ist, in which, speaking of Sulgrave Manor, you say, 
“On the walls of the house may still be seen the Washington 
coat-of-arms which was the origin of the Stars and Stripes.” 

That theory of the origin of the American Flag had at one 
time some vogue in this country, but is now almost universally 
discredited, on grounds which seem quite convincing, There 
is not a shred of evidence to support it. It is true that the 
Washington escutcheon does display a device of several bars 
with three pierced molets, and thus may be imagined to bear 
some resemblance to the shield in the American coat-of-arms ; 
but this resemblance is no proof of origin, and any inference 
which may be drawn from it is far too slight to withstand the 
force of positive testimony to an entirely different origin of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

If resemblances are to be regarded, it may be observed in 
the first place that the British and American flags are of the 
game colours—red, white, and blue; and in the second place 
that the British flag was the first, or the first important, flag 
in the world to be formed with a canton—or union—in one 
corner of the field, that that design was imitated in the 
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Massachusetts “ Pine Tree Flag ” and other colonial emblems 
before the revolution, and that it was adopted in the Stars 
and Stripes, which was thus the second national flag in the 
world to be thus arranged. These two circumstances are 
suggestive, but still stronger evidence remains. 

In the fall of 1775, after the battle of Bunker Hill had been 
fought under the Pine Tree Flag, and it was apparent that 
further and more serious military operations were impending, 
the Continental Congress chose George Washington to be 
commander-in-chief of the united forces of the thirteen 
colonies. At the same time it was felt that a new flag was 
needed for that army. Thitherto each colony had had its own 
flag— Massachusetts the Pine Tree, South Carolina the rattle- 
snake, &c.—and the troops of each had used its own flag in what- 
ever military operations they had engagedin. But a united army 
needed a common flag, which would be recognized as the 
standard of all the colonies. A committee, of which Benjamin 
Franklin, who had designed the Rattlesnake Flag of South 
Carolina, is said to have been chairman, was constituted to 
prepare such a flag, and the result was the “Grand Union 
Flag ” which Washington raised at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on assuming command of the army, on January Ist, 1776. 
This historic flag displayed the Union Jack of Great Britain 
in its canton, but had a field of alternate red and white stripes, 
thirteen in number, precisely like that of the present American 
flag. The committee had simply taken the British flag and 
drawn six white stripes across its red field. That was the first 
American flag, and it formed a most obvious and unmistakable 
connecting link between the British flag and the Stars and 
Stripes. It was called the Grand Union Flag, and retained 
the Union Jack, because even at that date Washington, 
Franklin, and, indeed, most of the colonial leaders still hoped 
to preserve the Union with Great Britain. That flag, with the 
Union Jack in the canton and thirteen stripes in the field, was 
carried through the campaigns of 1776 on Long Island, on 
Manhattan Island, across New Jersey, and at Trenton and 
Princeton. 

Then, independence having been declared, it was thought 
desirable to get rid of the Union Jack, which had become 
meaningless, and to have a flag which would denote separation 
from Great Britain, or at least would retain no denotement 
of the union which no longer existed. In the early spring of 
1777 Congress appointed as a committee to revise the flag 
George Washington, Robert Morris—the financier of the 
revolution—and Colonel George Ross. Washington himself, 
being an accomplished draughtsman, prepared the design. 
The thirteen stripes in the field needed no change. They well 
represented the thirteen colonies. Moreover, they were 
familiar and favoured in the Rattlesnake Flag of South 
Carolina, which had been adopted as the naval flag of all the 
colonies, and which consisted of a field of thirteen stripes, 
with a rattlesnake diagonally extended across it. Washington 
therefore contented himself with removing the Union Jack 
from the canton and putting in its place a “new constellation” 
of thirteen white stars in a circle on a blue ground. This 
design was made in fabric by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, sister- 
in-law of Colonel Ross, and was adopted by Congress on 
June 14th, 1777, and thereafter was the national flag of 
America, for all uses, in army and navy and elsewhere. Later, 
when the first two new States were added to the Union, it was 
changed in 1795 to a flag of fifteen stripes and fifteen stars, 
and remained in that form for many years. It was that flag 
of fifteen stripes which was borne in the war of 1812, the 
centenary of which is now being celebrated, and it was upon 
it that Francis Scott Key wrote the national song, “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” In 1818, however, the design was changed 
back to that of thirteen stripes, with as many stars as there 
were States—now forty-eight. 

These facts should be sufficient proof that the Stars and 
Stripes came not from the Washington shield but from the 
British flag. But two more items to the same effect may be 
adduced. One is that Washington, in reporting the design to 
Congress, in June 1777, is said explicitly to have declared that 
such was its origin. “We take the red from our Mother 
Country, separating it by white stripes, thus showing that we 
have separated from her.” This sentiment, by the way, was 
copied by the revolutionists of New Granada, or Colombia, 
Venezuela and Eeuador, under Miranda and Bolivar, when 
they adopted a flag of red, blue, and yellow in horizontal 
bars; saying that the red and yellow—the Spanish colours—« 
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represented Spain, and the blue stripe between them repre- 
sented the ocean which separated the revolted colonies from 
her. The second item is this, that it is quite incompatible 
with all that we know of Washington that he should have 
adopted, or permitted the adoption of, his own family emblem 
as the standard of the new nation, and that he should have 
dissembled the fact. Washington was modest, not vain, and 
sincere, not deceitful. The theory that he copied the Stars 
and Stripes from the Sulgrave shield would imply that be 
sought to magnify himself and his family, and that he was 
guilty of duplicity. Such imputations upon him would be 
intolerable. 

Permit me to trespass further upon your space in order 
to make the suggestion—though perhaps the point is 
sufficiently obvious without it—that there could be no more 
gratifying reflection than this, that just as the American 
Republic is a direct offspring of Great Britain, so the 
American Flag is a direct derivative from the British Flag. 
The Stars and Stripes must thus be regarded as a perpetual 
token of the origin of the nation and a perpetual tribute to 
Great Britain as America’s Mother Country. That is infinitely 
better than baving the fag a mere reminder of a single man 
or family, no matter how illustrious.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON. 

Firleigh Hall, New Providence, N.J., U.S.A. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To Tae Eprror or tae “Sprecraror.”’) 
Srr,—Your comprehensive review of Mr. Crawford’s book in 
last week’s issue gives one furiously to think. It seems a 
strange inconsistency that a Government which stands for 
freedom is devoting its time to an endeavour to drive loyal 
subjects out of the British Empire, while it allows the national 
honour and conscience to be stained by an alliance with a 
republic whose officials and colonists still make a living by 
kidnapping and selling the unfortunate natives of Central 
Africa, Surely it would be a nobler aim for a British Govern- 
ment to undertake to stop slavery in its vilest form than to 
spend its time in upsetting the Constitution of Great Britain 
and destroying a Church which was doing a noble work. One 
cannot believe that Sir Edward Grey will continue to neglect 
the condition of the Portuguese West African colonies. Here 
is a chance to make our relations with Germany still more 
amicable than they are becoming. By withdrawing cur pro- 
tection over the Portuguese African colonies, and more 
particularly Angola, we shall both vindicate our beliefs and 
pretensions and show our great rival on the Continent of 
Europe that we have no desire to prevent her from “taking 
her place in the sun” if she wishes to procure Angola. 
Portugal has shown itself unworthy of our protection. Let 
us by all means protect the weak, but let us never extend our 
guardianship to the cruel and the unwilling.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton House, Bradford. EK. J. Lassen. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD ON EMERSON. 
[To tue Epitor or Tae “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—It may rot be necessary for a critic to read the books 
which he discueses. It is hardly possible for him to read 
them all when his field is the whole range of English 
literature. But he may at least be expected to glance at the 
work of fellow-critics whose opinions he claims to quote. 
Especially is this desirable when the critic is of such eminence 
as Matthew Arnold. A recent history of English literature 
devotes a few pages—all that could properly be given to the 
author in such a book—to depreciating the work of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The author ends by citing Matthew Arnold, 
through the medium of an American critic, as holding the 
same low estimate of Emerson’s writings. A letter appeared 
in the Spectator within a few months in which Arnold was 
again instanced as holding that opinion, and I have seen no 
correction of the error. For this reason I venture to ask 
you to call attention to Arnold’s own published words. 
In his essay on Emerson there is much negative 
criticism, and he sums it up by saying: “‘We have not in 
Emerson a great poet, a great writer, a great philosopher- 
maker. His relation to us is not that of one of these 
personages; yet it is a relation of, I think, even superior 
importance. ... He is the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit.” And again he writes; “As Words- 
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worth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the most important work 
done in verse, in our language, during the present century, so 
Emerson’s Essays are, I think, the most important work done 
in prose.” Now Arnold may have been right or wrong in his 
critical judgment, but there can be no question that his 
critical judgment accorded to Emerson praise as unstinted as 
it was discriminating. I hope that you may find space for 
these two quotations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artnur N. PEASLEE. 
St. George's School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
January 3rd, 1913. 





THE LATE CANON BELL. 


(To tae Eprror or tus “Srecraror,”’] 


Sir,—I venture to write a few lines about my old headmaster, 
Canon Bell, not as an adequate tribute to his memory, but as 
an attempt to record some part of his work for Marlborough 
College. That work was many-sided, and I left school 
eighteen years before Canon Bell retired, but my recollections 
are vivid and my reverence for him sincere. 

When I entered Marlborough straight from home, I 
remember that his first greeting left the impression of 
kindly personal interest. It differed somewhat from the 
easy, conventional mode of address now in fashion. His 
brief and half-playful words were not always calculated to 
put boys at their ease. But I think few were dull enough 
to miss the note of true feeling which lay behind his reserve. 
In looking back over a career in which I was brought into 
close relations with him, 1 cannot conceal my gratitude for 
his forbearance and sympathy. 

His work with the Sixth Form was varied. He taught 
Divinity, History, French, and Classics. His Divinity notes 
were valuable and interesting. He made the meaning of an 
Epistle clear; and while we gathered that there were diffi- 
culties, he kept before us the far greater truths that lay behind 
them. In his history lessons he opened our eyes to the large 
questions of political life. He was an excellent French 
scholar and loved to introduce us to Guizot and Mignet. We 
sometimes found the books he chose rather too severe; and 
there was a languor about some lessons which I fear pained 
him. The fault was, perhaps, that the Form was unwieldy 
and the hours allotted to the subject too few. We read classical 
prose texts with him, and he almost always taught us Latin 
It would be misleading to compare him with Bradley 
or Kennedy. His criticisms on composition were judicious, 
and he made us understand the English. He taught us how 
to use the best books on the subject, and detected with never- 


prose. 


failing sagacity neglect of the dictionary and grammar. He 
bad not, however, the resources of a great composer. The 
classical books be chose were always the best. He loved 


Thucydides and thought he was best read before breakfast! 
His construing classes left quite a distinct mark on his pupils. 
He taught us to resolve the structure of sentences in 
Thucydides or Cicero without losing the drift. We did not, 
perhaps, wring the last drop of meaning out of the words, but 
our translations were sane and intelligible. He was shy of 
generalities, generally deferring his “ prolegomena” until we 
reached the end of our books. What he told us then was 
sensible and well reasoned, resembling in spirit the sketches 
which be afterwards published of divinity lessons. Such a 
teacher, so careful of evidence and mistrustful of rhetoric, was 
an admirable corrector of English essays. Here, I think, he 
was more at ease than in his classes. His many-sided 
experience and excellent taste were most helpful. He intro- 
duced us to first-rate books, and was quick to see when we bad 
put some genuine work into our essays, Praise from him was 
a stimulus, for we felt that he had a bigh standard anda 
large outlook. All that he did for us was prepared with 
scrupulous care. He never spared himself. His pupils learnt 
the value of time, and when they came to the University could 
manage their own work. 

As a beadmaster he had our willing obedience. If we ever 
questioned a decision, we soon saw that it was right. His 
justice was unimpeachable. His addresses and sermons were 
grave and lucid, free from anything fanciful or sensational. I 
remember at one crisis, when bad things were being done, how 
he addressed the school in tones of reasoned experience with 
great effect. He was a sage and tolerant ruler, laying his 





foundations deep in our better sense, and building with sure 
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We partially understood his greatness, but wholly 
revered it. His eminence in the counsels of headmasters was 
our pride. His friendship was a treasure. He was a delight- 
ful companion and genial host.—I am, Sir, &c., 

University College, Oxford. A. B. Poynton. 


success. 





CHRISTIAN REUNION AND THE PAPACY. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” } 

S1n,—Dr. Macfadyen in the Spectator of January 4th does 
cruel injustice to Pius X. by the false light he throws on the 
Pope’s words (quoted from La Croix) and the odious com- 
parison he draws. The report professedly does not give the 
speaker’s ipsissima verba; and what he said was improvised 
and, spoken to his own, needed not to be guarded against 
sour misinterpretation. Whether to be exact it requires 
modification or strengthening it is impossible to say. One 
thing is certain, nothing could be more painful to the beart 
of the Holy Father and of all Cuatholics, or else more 
despicable, or, again, more ridiculous, than the imputation 
that the loyalty he claims to himself is comparable in degree 
or kind with the devotion he requires to his Divine Lord. The 
“evangelical” mind seems to be obsessed by Wiclif’s notion 
that the Christian minister’s one and only title to reverence is 
personal goodness. Where such a theory of authority prevails 
any attempt to lead ought to be credited with “egotism” 
not to say priggism. But to the Catholic the ministry appears 
primarily as official. The officers are apostles, or ambassadors 
for Christ, dispensers or stewards of God’s mysteries, and as 
such, apart from personal worthiness, have a title to leader- 
ship. And they, deeply convinced of what they are, cannot 
but magnify their office and honour their ministry; especially 
their Head, believing himself heir to that tremendous legacy of 
privilege, “ he that heareth you heareth Me,” dare not do less 
than claim the loyal obedience of all who would obey Christ 
Himself—such egotism is laid upon him by his exalted office. 
—I um, Sir, &e., EDWARD J. WATSON. 


St. Charles’ House, Brentwood, Essex. 





DIVIDED WORDS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—In the case of words divided between two lines in writing 
or printing, it isno doubt correct to place the hyphen after the 
first part only and not to repeat it before the second, but when 
the latter part happens to be a complete word is there not an 
unnecessary confusion which a second hyphen would remove ? 
To take some instances from your last issue, the words “ less,” 
“similes,” “ fined,” prove to be in reality reckless, facsimiles, 
confined, while the mysterious word “ monsense,” on which the 
eye falls, is not, as might be supposed, a printer’s error for 
nonsense, but the latter part of the divided word commonsense. 
How could the most experienced reader guess this at once? 
The cases in which a second hyphen is advisable are com- 
paratively few, and the space sacrificed owing to its insertion 
is no more than that occupied by a single printed letter. In 
the United States it is not uncommon to repeat the hyphen. 
A similar confusion exists in Latin, Greek, French, and 
German books. In dictionaries the chances of error are still 
greater. Schoolmasters are familiar with such words as 
“scurus” for dark and “ruscus” for bright, which die hard. 
Is it a mere coincidence that Augustus, as Suetonius tells us,* 
never divided his words, but placed underneath the line the 
letters which could not be got in and enclosed them in a 
bracket >—I am, Sir, &., AssisTANT Master, 





THE WHALE’S BELLOW. 

(To tue Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—In the Spectator of Novenber 16th there is a review of 
Mr. Charles Roberts’s “ Babes of the Wild,” in the course of 
which you challenge his remark about “ta whale breaking intoa 
deep booming bellow,” and say that neither he nor anyone else 
could ever bave heard such a thing. Here on the shores of 
False Bay we see not infrequent whale hunts, and last month 
a cow-whale of the right species was harpooned close inshore. 
When struck the creature emitted a series of deep bellows or 
roars. This noise is said to be produced, not by the mouth, 


but through the blowholes, which are choked with blood. 
* Non dividit verba nee ab extrema parte versuum abundantes literas in 
alterum transfert: sed ibidem statim subicit circumducitque.—Suet., Aug. 
¢, 87, 








Whatever the cause, the effect is exactly as described by 
Mr. Roberts.—I am, Sir, &c., B. M. B. 
Kalk Bay, South Africa, 





EAST AND WEST. 

[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.” J 
Srr,— You remember how, in chapter v. of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s “Shining Ferry,” Nicky Vro, the ferryman, 
explains his simple philosophy of life and death. He sticks 
to his oars to the last, but one day the Lord will come, and 
“You'd best give me over they oars, all the same, He’ll say; and 
with that I'll hand them over and be rowed across to a better 
world.” 
At p. 710 of Mr. D. C. Sen’s “ History of Bengali Language 
and Literature” is one of the plaintive little boat-songs of 
Eastern Bengal, which many Anglo-Indians have heard on the 
shining meres of Sylhet. ‘“ Hahors,” these meres are locally 
called, a name not found in the dictionaries. The aged 
boatman sings, weary of a lifelong struggle against the 
swirling current :— 
“Take my oars, my Manjhi, take them ; I can pull no more. 

All my life I’ve rowed the craft which stems the stream no more, 
Gape the planks, and starts the keelson; I can pull no more.” 
The Manjhi is the divine owner of the boat. It is pleasant to 
find that “ Q’s” intuition has hit upon another little binding 

touch of Nature between East and West.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. D. A. 





SCLAV OR SLAV?P 
[To rue Epiror ov tHe “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Can you or any of your readers inform me of the correct 
pronunciation and orthography of the name of the great race 
which threatens to compete with the Teuton in the struggle 
for supremacy on the Continent of Europe? Englishmen 
write it indiscriminately as Sclav or Slav. I observe that 
Turkish and Persian writers call it Siklev or Saklab, which 
seems to imply that there is a k& sound in it; this sound is 
preserved in the French “esclave,” but has been dropped in 
the English “slave.” How is the name spelt and pronounced 
in the Sclavonic languages P—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Hétel Bel Sito, San Remo. F. H. Tyrrert, 
January 4th, 1913. Lieut, -General, 





THE SLAV POPULATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”]} 
S1r,—I stated that at the end of 1910 there were 10,050,075 
Magyars in Hungary, on the authority of the Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Office, Budapest. The information is open to the 
world in the recently published official volume bearing the 
title “ Népszimlalisa, 1910 évi,” or Census for 1910. From 
that reliable source further interesting details may be gathered. 
For instance, we learn that in Hungary proper (excluding 
Croatia, which has its own official language), at the end of 
1910 there were 9,944,627 Magyars in a population of 18,264,533. 
At the same date there were in Hungary proper 11,820,416 
Magyar speakers, showing a 5 per cent. increase of such 
during ten years. 

Your correspondent and some writers in recently published 
reference books erred by giving the Hungarian racial statisties 
for 1900 as if they were correct at the present time. In one 
case, the total population of Hungary in 1910 is stated 
correctly, while the racial classification given is that for 
1900; but as only the later date is mentioned, readers would 
naturally suppose that all the figures given were those for 
1910. 

In another well-known reference book for the present year 
the proportion of Magyars in Hungary is stated to be “ over 
40 per cent.” This, to say the least, is a somewhat vague 
indication of more than 48 per cent. 

I have copied the title used by your correspondent, but 
should like to explain that the term “ Austria-Hungary ” is 
only correct if it be understood to mean Austria and Hungary. 
—lI am, Sir, &e., W. H. SHRUESOLE. 

22 Halons Road, Eltham, Kent. 


[To tue Enprror or tae “Srecraror.”] 
S1rr,—In your last issue Mr. Shrubsole maintains that “the 
number of Magyars in Hungary alone—inceluding, of course, 
Croatia”—is ten millions, This statement is misleading in two 
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directions. (1) It is quite true that the official Hungarian 
statistics for 1910 place the Magyars at ten millions (and I 
do not propose to challenge their accuracy, though a good 
deal could be written on the subject). But this includes (in 
round figures) a million Jews, and as the object of my brief 
letter of a fortnight ago was to point out the racial distri- 
bution of Austria-Hungary, I naturally deducted these. (2) To 
say that the number “in Hungary alone” is ten millions 
suggests that there are other Magyars elsewhere. In reality 
there are only nine thousand Magyars in Austria (in the pro- 
vince of Bukowina), apart from the Magyars who may happen 
to be residents in Vienna. In the rest of Europe there are no 
Magyars at all, with the exception of a few scattered colonies 
of £zekels (from Transylvania) in the kingdom of Roumania. 
On the other hand, there are probably between three and four 
hundred thousand Magyars in the United States. In Croatia- 
lavonia, which Mr. Shrubsole specially includes, there are less 
than a hundred thousand Magyars.—I am, Sir, &c., : # 





THE LATE PRIVATE HITCH, V.C. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’] 

31m,—The Chairman of the Chiswick Urban District Council, 
Mr. William James Harvey, J.P., has opened a fund to provide 
a suitable monument over the grave of Private Hitch, V.C., who 
is being buried to-day in the Chiswick Burial Ground. 

Subscriptions may be sent direct to Mr. Harvey at the Town 
Hall, Chiswick, W., or paid to the “ Private Hitch, V.C., Monu- 
ment Fund,” at the Chiswick or any branch of the London 
County and Westminster Bank. It is intended that a Committee 
shall be constituted from the subscribers, and including officers 
of the National Reserve, to settle the form of the munument. 
I should be much obliged if you could give publicity to this 
announcement.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest F. Coiuins, 

Clerk of the Council. 
Jown Hall, Chiswick. 





FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS. 
(To rue Epitor or ture “Srectator.”’) 


Sir,—Under the auspices of the Prussian Minister of Education a 
Commission of distinguished German scholars has been at work 
for some years collecting materials for a general catalogue of 
books printed in the fifteenth century, which will be published 
with the aid of a Government grant. The libraries of Germany 
have been searched for fifteerith-century books with remarkable 
results, and similar inquiries have been set on foot in Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Sweden, and 
Denmark. One of the Commission’s workers is about to visit 
England to take notes of as many as possible of the fifteenth- 
century books in this country which have not already been 
described. The Commission also desires to form some estimate 
of the number of libraries in the British Isles possessing fifteenth- 
century books and the quantities in each. To facilitate these 
researches the Bibliographical Society has undertaken to receive 
and, as far as possible, to tabulate any information on this subject 
which may be sent to it. I beg, therefore, on behalf of the Society 
to be allowed to appeal in your columns to all owners, public or 
private, of books printed in the fifteenth century, to send mea 
note of the numbers of such books which they possess and of the 
titles of any which they believe to be undescribed. If it is so 
desired the information given will be treated as confidential.—I 
am, Sir, &c., AtrreD W. Po.tarp, 

Hon. Secretary Bibliographical Society. 
40 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
eapression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


—_——_—>—— 


A LIBERAL RETROSPECT. 


(According to the British Weekly, the Liberals “ were never more sanguine or 
serene than at the opening of the New Year.”’) 


WHEN we survey the sessions, especially the last, 

Since Britain’s strength and honour into our keeping passed, 
Comparing all that has been with all that might have been, 
What wonder if we Liberals feel sanguine and serene! 


We've shunted honest Elgin to advance a renegade ; 
Eliminated Loreburn, who called a spade a spade; 

Thrown Horace Plunkett to the wolves of faction and Gombeen ; 
Yet all the while our attitude was sanguine and serene. 


We've shown our love of Empire in a very concrete shape 
By lending Pentland to Madras and Gladstone to the Cape; 
While underneath the velvet rule of gentle Aberdeen 

The A. O. H. grows daily more sanguine and serene. 


We've helped Trade Unionists to bid the Law along good-bye; 
Allowed Ben Tillett to control the nation’s food supply ; 
Released the fair incendiaries who scatter paraffin, 

And helped to make the criminal more sanguine and serene. 


We've gerrymandered Justice with the aid of “ Jester” Jones; 

We've shown our business talents in the sphere of telephones ; 

Tbree Education Ministers have flashed across the scene, 

But School Inspectors now have grown more sanguine and 
serene, 


We've giv’n more railway passengers a chance of kingdom 
come 

By boldly legalizing the sacred rights of rum ; 

Yet staunch supporters of the cause of Temperance we’ve been, 

For bigotry is hateful when you're sanguine and serene. 


We've standardized veracity, and serve it fresh and pure, 

According to the formula of Hemmerde and Ure; 

We've proved that dukes and landlords are birds of prey 
obscene 

And taught their libellers to feel more sanguine and serene. 


We've watched the Tories quail before the intellect of Mond ;* 
We've seen Chiozza plunge them in a Slough of dire Despond ; 
Onerring in arithmetic, implacable in mien, 

Never were propagandists more sanguine or serene. 


We've set the seal of statesmanship on George's Limehouse 
lingo 

And turned good Frederic Harrison into a sort of Jingo;— 

‘Tis pity that a sage who once upheld the Guillotine 

Should ultimately cease to be both sanguine and serene. 


Professing to be champions of the needy and the sick, 
We've cut their truest helpers—the doctors—to the quick ; 
And dislocating utterly the medical machine, 

Declare that we have never been more sanguine or serene. 


When Party men at times assumed an independent tone, 

By decorating discontent we cleared the danger zone ; 

Our choice of Peers and baronets has stirred the Nation's 
spleen, 

But we cannot be fastidious and sanguine and serene. 


We've turned Britannia’s trident into a two-horned prong ; 
We know, whatever Ulster does, that Ulster will be wrong ; 
We dare not let the Union Jack float over College Green— 
Such conduct would be neither just nor sanguine and serene. 


In Wales our single motive is to purify the Church, 

Though disinclined to leave the claims of Mammon in the 
lurch ; 

But though of self-respect we keep not one small smithereen, 

Come weal, come woe, the front we show is sanguine and 


serene. 
0. L. G. 





LONDON PICTURES. 


Mr. Leonarp M. Powe tt, at the Dudley Gallery, 169 Picca- 
dilly, is showing an interesting and skilful series of London 
views in water-colours, mainly riverside. In recent years 
the Thames scene has not inspired many notable works of art. 
Whistler's ghostly barque left a wake of muddy reflections, 
and the heavily laden realists who followed were mostly at the 
mercy of countless changing impressions of the river and its 
great skies, and fafled to steer a fine course. This year, how- 
ever, at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery in Bond Street, Mr. Teed, a 
young artist who lives on Bankside, showed some haunting 
visions of the river which had real tenderness and poetry, and 


* “Tory Members are tormbting befase the remorseless propaganda, the un- 








erring arithmetic of Mr. Chiozza Money and Sir Alfred Mon ."—The Parlia- 
mentary representative of the Daily News, January 8th, 1913, 
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now Mr. Powell gives a series of glittering representations of 
its jolly, strenuous.life. The similarity of size and mounting 
of Mr. Powell’s pictures gives a monotony to the show that it 
does not deserve. There is individual observation—keener, 
perhaps, in tone and line than in colour—in every one of them, 
and a particular virtue in them is the skies, admirably studied, 
and undeniably London. The Unemployed on Tower Hill 
(No. 69), with its brassy lights breaking through dark purple 
clouds, or the weary old gold with a pinkish tinge in Fog, 
Trafalgar Square (No. 44), or the half-soiled white clouds 
sailing over the blue in so many of the blither pieces, are 
wonderfully well observed. Looking at the collection as a 
whole, one is most aware of the pale crocus colours of the 
London. skies and the plum-bloom of. the buildings in the 
middle distance. One of the best of the London series, how- 
ever, is not a river scene but a straightforward view of 
Piccadilly from the Green Park, with. a tree in the foreground 
—a vivid statement of a well-known London delight, and yet 
by the intensity of its phrasing it comes to one as a surprise- 
Mr. Powell's pictures, indeed, are statements rather than 
rhapsodies or lyrics. It is a pictorial survey of London of 
worth and charm, not an excursion into its secret poetry. 








BOOKS. 


THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE* 


THE history of the poetical reputation of John Donne is one 
of the most curious in literature. During his lifetime, his 
poems, with very few exceptions, were unpublished; but they 
were widely circulated in manuscript, and became the object 
of a universal and unbounded admiration. Certainly in the 
eyes of the great majority of his contemporaries Donne was 
by far the most eminent writer of his age—which was the age 
of Bacon and Shakespeare. The first edition of his poems 
appeared in 1633, two years after his death, and was followed 
by half-a-dozen more in the course of the next thirty years. 
During that period his fame was at its height. Carey, in the 
well-known lines of his Elegy, expressed the opinion of the 
day: 
. “ Here lies a King that ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit.” 

His manner of writing was as much imitated by the poetasters 
of the time as that of Pope in the eighteenth century or that 
of Tennyson in the nineteenth. The reaction began with 
Dryden, who ventured to make what was then the daring 
statement that Donne was “the greatest wit, though not the 
greatest poet, of our nation.” For the next two hundred 
years he remained in almost absolute neglect. In the 
eighteenth century Pope paid him the very doubtful compli- 
ment of “versifying” his Satires, and Dr. Johnson, in his 
Life of Cowley, delivered what he no doubt believed was the 
coup de grdce to the whole school of writers of which Donne 
was the chief. With the coming of the romantics, his 
reputation slightly rose; Coleridge and De Quincey admired 
him, but they did not popularize him. During the Victorian 
epoch he was regarded in general as a mere curiosity, and it 
was not until the appeararice of Mr. Grosart’s edition in 1872 
that it was possible to become acquainted with his work save 
in the rare and obscure little volumes of the seventeenth 
century. In 1896 the admirable edition of Mr. Chambers in 
the Muses’ Library for the first time brought Donne within 
the reach of the average reader, and for the last fifteen years 
there has probably been more genuine interest taken in his 
poetry by lovers of English literature than during the whole 
preceding period since the days of Dryden. The full and 
scholarly edition which Professor Grierson has just published 
is at once a proof of this growing interest in Donne’s work 
and an assurance of its increase in the future. In two ways 
his edition is peculiarly valuable. By the judicious collection 
of numerous illustrative passages, particularly from the early 
Fathers and from Donne’s own sermons, Professor Grierson 
has been able to throw much new light on the intricate mean- 
ings of the text. His work on the text itself—involving the 
difficult and arduous task of a thorough collation not only of 
the early editions but of a great number of the contemporary 
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manuscripts—is even moreimportant. His purely critical and 
literary observations, though always of interest, seem hardly 
to be of sufficient weight to justify their inclusion with the 
rest of his work. The edition would certainly have gained if 
its scope had been limited to the establishment and exposition 
of an authoritative text of Donne’s poetry. It would then, in 
all probability, have been final. As it is, an element of 
mortality has crept in with Professor Grierson’s personal— 
and, therefore, perishable—appreciations of his author. 


Donne’s work is peculiarly interesting, not only on account 
of its high intrinsic merits, but owing to the extraordinary 
strength and the no less extraordinary diversity of its influence 
upon subsequent writers, It is a curious paradox that a poet 
whose traces are to be found all over English literature should 
still be almost unknown to the majority of English readers, 
It would be difficult, for instance, to name two works more 
remote from each other in style, in subject, in feeling, in 
general conception, than Butler’s Hudibras and Crashaw’s 
Hymn to Saint Teresa; yet both the ingenious ribaldry of the 
one and the mystical frenzies of the other are the direct off- 
spring of Donne’s poetry. More important, because more 
far-reaching, was his influence on Dryden. Dryden, we know, 
was in his youth an enthusiastic disciple of Donne, and his early 
work shows the signs of his admiration plainly enough. There 
is nothing surprising in this, Apart from Chaucer, Donne 
was the first English writer to grasp to the full the importance 
of the realistic and intellectual elements in poetry. It was 
he who, by leading a revolt against the sugared and sensuous 
style of Spenser, opened the way to that great movement in 
our literature which culminated in the Satires of Pope. And 
it was through Dryden that the way lay. Dryden’s eminently 
rationalistic and mundane mind recognized in Donne the 
master who could teach him how to use verse both as an 
instrument of argumentative exposition and as a brilliant 
mirror of actual life. Having learnt this, he went a step 
further, discarded what was baroque and unessential in 
Donne’s manner, and introduced once for all the modern 
spirit into poetry. Thus, in a sense, he superseded Donne, 
but the magnificent original conception of the great Eliza- 
bethan lies at the root of Dryden’s finest work, and of that of 
his numerous spiritual progeny. Just as Endymion is implicit 
in the Faerie Queene, so is English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
implicit in the Satires of Donne. 


But though the main importance of Donne’s influence lay in 
this direction, the actuai characteristics of his poetry itself are 
curiously complex, and the essential nature of his work differs 
entirely from that of any of his successors. The intellectuality 
of Dryden and Pope, the mysticism of Crashaw and Vaughan, 
the gallantry of Cowley, the bitter wit of Butler, all these 
elements are to be found in him, not side by side, but com- 
pletely interfused and compounded together into a strange 
and unique whole. It is here that the peculiar interest of his 
poetry lies—in the amazing many-sidedness of the personality 
which it reveals. It shows us a man who was at once religious, 
sensual, erudite, passionate, and argumentative. ‘He com- 
bined,” says De Quincey, “ what no other man has ever done— 
the last sublimation of dialectical subtlety and-address with the 
most impassioned majesty.” His love poems are probably 
the most extraordinary in the world. Loaded with complicated 
reasonings, learned allusions to obscure writers, abstruse 
references to philosophical systems, it seems almost impossible 
that they should be anything but frigid and absurd. And, of 
course, many critices—with Dr. Johnson at the head of them— 
have failed to see more in Donne’s poetry than a preposterous 
collection of “conceits.” Dryden himself, with the blindness 
of a reformer, wrote of Donne that “he affects the meta- 
physics, not only in his satires, but in his amorous verses, 
where nature only should reign; and perplexes the minds of 
the fair sex with nice speculations of philosophy when he 
should engage their hearts, and entertain them with the soft- 
nesses of love.” ‘The criticism seems perfectly just until we 
turn to the poems themselves, and find that Donne really has 
achieved the impossible. The ardours of his passionate soul 
transfuse his antiquated mannerisms, his contorted and remote 
conceptions, and fill them with-an intensely human significance. 
He has the art of endowing the strangest speculations with a 
personal thrill :— 


“T long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the god of Love was born.” 
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He can make a far-fetched, complicated simile the occasion for 
a lyrical outburst of astonishing beauty :— 
“O more than moon! 
Draw not up tears to drown me in thy sphere, 
Weep me not dead in thine arms. . . .” 
Or he can turn an epigram into an intimate confession of 
adoration :— 
“T must confess, it could not choose but be 
Profane, to think thee anything but thee.” 
Nor is it only in his love poems that the remarkable qualities 
of Donne’s poignant and powerful nature are apparent. In 
his elegies, his satires, and his devotional verses the same 
bizarre and highly strung individuality makes itself felt. 
Perhaps the most characteristic of all his works are the two 
“ Anniversaries ” written to commemorate the early death at 
the age of fifteen of Elizabeth Drury, the daughter of one of 
Donne's patrons. In these strange poems his genius seems to 
pour itself forth without restraint in a sort of intoxication. 
No one hasa right to consider himself a true worshipper of 
Donne unless he ean admire whole-heartedly these extra- 
ordinary productions. Whether Professor Grierson comes 
within the category is a little doubtful. He seems to 
apologize for the tremendous and elaborate structure of 
hyperboles which Donne has erected over the grave of this 
young girl. But here apologies are out of place; one must 
either reject wholly or accept wholly; Donne is either revolt- 
ing or magnificent. Probably it is the very intensity of his 
seriousness that tends to mislead some of his modern readers. 
To him God and Heaven were blazing and palpitating 
realities, and the human soul was a miracle about which no 
exaggeration of statement was possible. He saw in Elizabeth 
Drury, not only the type, but the actual presence, of all that 
is most marvellous in the spirit of man. 
“One, whose clear body was so pure and thin, 
Because it need disguise no thought within: 
"T'was but a through-light scarf, her mind t’ inroll; 
Or exhalation breathed out from her Soul.” 
And he meant not less, but more, than what he wrote of 
her:— 
“She to whose person Paradise adhered 
As courts to Princes, she whose eyes ensphered 
Starlight enough to have made the South control 
(Had she been there) the star-full Northern Pole, 
She, she is gone; she is gone; when thou knowest this, 
What fragment rubbidge this world is 
Thou knowest, and that it is not worth a thought.” 
In such lines as these one recognizes the same spirit which 
led Donne, on his death-bed, to wrap himself in his shroud 
to have his portrait painted. For that strange nature 
rhetorical eccentricity seems to have been the sincerest 
expression of mystical ravishment, just as dialectical 
quibbling was the natural language of his most passionate 
love. 


THE DEVIL'S PARADISE.* 
Tue information about the atrocities in the Peruvian Amazon 
region which this book contains is not new, but it is well to 
have it put on record in this accessible form. The devilish 
harbarities committed by the agents of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company would be incredible were it not that experience 
proves only too conclusively that men who bave had the 
advantages of education and humane environment may throw 
off their humanity when detached from civilization for 
comparatively long periods. To our shame we Englishmen 
have to admit that the aborigines of Tasmania, and to 
some extent those in Australia, suffered a policy of 
extermination at the hands of early British settlers. Once 
adopt the point of view that a coloured skin has no 
rights, and it is a short step to the ghastly culmination of 
treating savage native races as though they were animals, 
They are treated as a pest to be killed off like marauding 
wolves or destructive vermin. A striking French play a few 
years ago turned on the lapse into savagery of an apparently 
refined oflicer who bad spent a long time at a detached post in 
the wilds of Africa. The play was not well received. It was 
considered to contain subversive and insulting reflections. 
Yet who shall say that it was not informed with an element 
of truth? Certain it is that a large number of civilized men 
have watchfully to guard themselves in savage surroundings 
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lest they yield to some insidious and demoralizing influence 
which tends to drive them back to the instincts of primitive man. 
In the case of the Patumayo region Englishmen have not to 
charge themselves with the actual atrocities, though some 
Englishmen were directors of the company whose agents 
carried them out. As for these directors, we must wait for 
the results of the inquiry before we decide what degree of 
responsibility must belong to them. Enough for the present 
to say that to plead ignorance of the deeds of agents is not in 
itself a satisfactory excuse, any more than ignorance of the law 
condones breaches of the law. It is the business of a director to 
know. There might bea bare excuse if the Peruvian horrors had 
been unprecedented, but all history shows that more or less 
ill-treatment is to be expected when native tribes are exploited 
for the purposes of commerce. The Peruvian atrocities were 
probably worse in degree than anything hitherto revealed, but 
let us not deceive ourselves by pretending that they were 
different in kind. The story of the Congo alone is a standing 
warning against any such pretence. One closes this book 
ulmost with a sense of shame at being a human being. Any- 
thing more sickening and harrowing it would be impossible to 
read, ' 

The exposure of the horrors, subsequently confirmed by 
Sir Roger Casement, was due, as everyone knows, to the 
spirited persistence and courage of Mr. Hardenburg and his 
companion in travel, Mr, Perkins. And much credit is also 
to be given to the editor of Truth and to the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society. The book before us 
contains the essential part of Mr. Hardenburg’s narrative, 
extracts from Sir Roger Casement’s report, and an excellent 
introduction by Mr. C. Reginald Enock. 

Mr. Enock says :— 

“The Putumayo atrocities were first brought to public notice 

by an American engineer and his companion, Messrs. Hardenburg 
and Perkins, and the interesting narrative by the former of their 
travels upon the Putumayo River forms a large part of the subject 
of this book. Mr. Hardenburg and his companion suffered great 
hardships and imprisonment at the hands of the Peruvian agents 
of the rubber company on the Putumayo, and barely escaped with 
their lives. For these outrages some time afterwards they were 
awarded the sum of £500 damages by the Peruvian Government, 
due to the action of the United States. Mr. Hardenburg came to 
London from Iquitos in financial straits, but only with consider- 
able difficulty was able to draw public attention to the occurrences 
on the Putumayo. Messrs. Hardenburg and Perkins’s account 
and indictment of the methods employed by the company’s agents 
on the Putumayo, under the name of ‘The Devil’s Paradise,’ 
was a terrible one. It was averred that the peaceful Indians were 
pat to work at rubber-gathering without payment, without food, 
in nakedness; that their women were stolen, ravished, and 
murdered; that the Indians were flogged until their bones were 
laid bare when they failed to bring in a sufficient quota of rubber 
or attempted to escape, were left to die with their wounds festering 
with maggots, and their bodies were used as food for the agents’ 
dogs: that flogging of men, women, and children was the least of 
the tortures employed; that the Indians were mutilated in the 
stocks, cut to pieces with machetes, crucified head downwards, 
their limbs lopped off, target-shooting for diversion was practised 
upon them, and that they were soused in petroleum and burned 
alive, both men and women. The details of these matters were 
almost too repugnant for production in print, and only their out- 
line was published.” 
After the perpetration of atrocities the next step is, of course, 
denial by those who might suffer from any inconvenient 
degree of inculpation, This is the invariable rule, whether 
the atrocities are committed in Turkey or in Belgian, 
Portuguese, or Peruvian territory. The strange thing is 
that any educated observer should allow himself to be misled 
by such denials, when it is perfectly well known that the 
common weapon of defensive argament used by a large pro- 
portion of the nations of the world is, first and last, denial. 

When Mr. Hardenburg arrived on the Peruvian Amazon he 
was told by Colombian traders strange stories of murder and 
robbery. He listened to these at first with scepticism. He knew 
that he was in disputed territory, and expected to hear similar 
tales from the Peruvians against their rivals, the Colombians. 
He was soon startlingly undeceived. He not only discovered 
the truth of the allegations by the unhappy Colombians who 
were the victims of the plot of the Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany and the Peruvian troops to rob them and drive them, 
away, or to kill them if they insisted on staying, but he 
became himself an object of suspicion,and therefore of the most 
brutal treatment. But the victimization of the Colombiang 
was as nothing compared with the riot of Just and diabolical 
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known as the Huitotos. One would think that the gradual 
killing off of these docile and industrious people would bave 
given pause to the agents of the “ civilizing” company, as it 
was called, if only because to exterminate the gatherers of 
rubber would be to destroy the revenues of the company. 
But no reason or logic checked the debauch of cruelty. No 
interference was to be feared from Lima, the capital of Peru, 
even if the intention of the Peruvian Government to inter- 
vene had ever been serious, for,as Mr. Enock says, the river 
port of Iquitos is from thirty to forty days’ journey from Lima 
by the existing trans-continental means of travel. The easiest 
way of reaching it from Lima is by Southampton or by New 
York and Panama. The Peruvian Government was informed 
of the atrocities as long ago as 1906, and Mr. Enock himself 
wrote about them in 1907. It is to be remembered that the 
Peruvian Government knew that its hold on the disputed 
territory was precarious, and it was therefore very glad to 
allow the powerful Peruvian Amazon Company to act as 
bailiffs in possession, and not to ask too many questions as to 
how the bailiffs behaved. 

Mr. Hardenburg gives the following account of the notorious 
Julio C. Arana, who used the directors of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company in London as his pawns :— 

“In the latter ‘eighties of the last century Julio César Arana 
arrived at Iquitos barefooted, hawking Panama hats; but soon, by 
good luck and a certain low cunning with which he is endowed, 
he succeeded in building up a small business in peddling along the 
rivers. This business, confined at first only to hats, &c., he 
afterwards extended to a variety of articles and did fairly well at 
it. Learning of the rich rubber forests of the Putumayo, which 
were then being exploited by several small Colombian companies 
established there, he entered the Putumayo in 1896, and soon 
afterwards formed a partnership with Benjamin and Rafael 
Larraiiaga, owners of the establishments of La Chorrera. Subse- 
quently he also associated himself with other Colombian 
companies there, and these enterprises proving profitable, in 
1898 he opened a house in Iquitos, and in 1903, together 
with his brother Lizardo, and his brothers-in-law, Pablo Zumaeta 
and Abel Alarco, founded the celebrated J. C. Arana and 
Hermanos Company, with a branch house in Manaos, Brazil. ... 
In 1905 Julio César went to England and succeeded in interesting 
some London gentlemen in the ‘ possessions’ of the J.C. Aranaand 
Hermanos Company in this region. An accountant was sent out 
to examine the books, which were apparently found to be satisfac- 
tory, and on October 1, 1907, the Peruvian Amazon Rubber 
Company, Ltd., was formed, with a capital of £1,000,000 sterling, 
divided, according to tke prospectus, into 300,000 7 per cent. 
participating preference shares at £1 each and 700,000 ordinary 
shares, also at £l each. In 1908 the word ‘Rubber’ was stricken 
out, and this syndicate of crime is now known as the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, Ltd. Having failed in their attempt to foist 
upon the public their worthless shares, they decided to increase 
the assets of the company. This was done in 1908 by the simple 
process of collecting a small army of their assassins and murdering 
the already mentioned Colombians and their employees and taking 
possession of their establishments. Serrano, Gonzalez, and their 
employees were murdered in cold blood, their women were added 
to the harems of the employees of the company, their Indians were 
enslaved, their rubber and merchandise stolen, and their estab- 
lishments taken possession of. Ordoiiez succeeded in escaping 
with his life, but had to abandon everything else—his rubber, his 
house, his Indians—to the agents of the company, who are now in 
full possession of everything and are exploiting the properties of 
their unfortunate victims.” 

Mr. Enock says that Mr. Hardenburg and Mr. Perkins have 
not received enough credit for their noble work. We agree. 
They gave up for the time being all hope of remunerative 
work in order to apply themselves to the task of making 
known to the world what was happening on the Peruvian 
Amazon. They experienced poverty and rebuffs in order to 
reach their end. Their names should always be remembered 
with those of Sharp, Clarkson, and the other private persons 
who voluntarily shouldered, against enormous odds, the task 
of helping those who were fast bound in slavery and could not 


help themselves. 


THE PERSONALITY OF NAPOLEON.* 

In February and March of this year Dr. Rose delivered the 
Lowell lectures in Boston. He took as his subject the 
personal factor in the Napoleonic era. These lectures have 
now been embodied in book form, and will, we feel sure, be 
eagerly welcomed by English readers. 

Dr. Rose’s works on Napoleon are well known. His life of 
the Emperor is now recognized as one of the standard 
biographies, and worthy of a place beside the classic works 
of Thiers and Lanfrey. His smaller book, Napoleonic Studies, 
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showed him to be a master of the difficult and complicated 
problems of the time, and has proved of great service to 
students. The present volume is an exceedingly able and 
conscientious attempt to deal with the personal characteristics 
of Napoleon. 

Dr. Rose is a sound historian. He has a full mind anda 
well-balanced critical faculty. He is no mere chronicler, for 
he possesses that most valuable quality, imaginative insight, 
and he writes prose of a high level. Impartial and critical, he 
is yet in thorough sympathy with his subject, and the great 
movements of the drama inspire him with flights of fine 
rhetoric. 

The subject is dealt with under various aspects, viz. 
Napoleon as a man, as a Jacobin, a warrior, a lawgiver, an 
Emperor, a thinker, a world-ruler, and, lastly, an exile. The 
lectures do not claim to be an exhaustive analysis of character. 
As the author points out, the materials for such probably do 
not exist, for Napoleon’s extant letters, though they exceed in 
number 32,000, deal for the most part with facts, and are of 
little service in explaining the variations and contradictions 
which invest his personality with an elusive charm. And 
there are other reasons. 

“The innumerable whelmed him, and he fell : 
A vessel in mid-ocean under storm. 
Ere ceased the lullaby of his passing bell, 
He sprang to sight, in human form 
Revealed, from no celestial aids: 
The shades enclosed him, and he fired the shades.” 

From the moment when he landed on St. Helena the 
Napoleonic legend took shape. In France, his life became a 
tradition and a miracle, and notwithstanding Lanfrey’s 
damaging criticism and the years of patient historical 
research, the traces of the legend are still with us. The 
truest estimate, then, as Dr. Rose points out, will be that 
which duly assesses the influences moulding Napoleon's early 
years, and traces the manifold activities which, while shaping 
the fortunes of France and Europe, also helped to fashion 
his being. 

A man’s personality is something more than a mere collec- 
tion of personal characteristics, and we are far from knowing 
Napoleon if we confine our attention to the work which he did 
during the Consulate and the Empire. There are two periods 
of a man’s life which frequently serve to throw light on his 
motives—his early and his later years. In the former we can 
trace with a fair amount of accuracy the influences of the 
home life, and the more subtle effects of race and nationality. 
In the latter, when “the vanities and passions of life are paling 
before the infinite shadow of death,” we expect to discover the 
key toa man’s life-work. Toa certain extent this is true in 
the case of Napoleon. St. Helena no doubt was an admirable 
opportunity for showing himself to the world in his true guise. 
As he himself said, the world could now judge of him naked 
as he was. This, however, is far from being the case. At St. 
Helena he played a part. He knew the world would listen, 
and he took up his pen, after his sword was useless, and wrote 
his political legacy to France. He fought for his son, and 
concealed himself. In addition to that, the records are con- 
fusing, and we know very little of his last years on the island. 
The period of his early life, while less interesting, is more 
fruitful to the historian. In his opening lecture, Dr. Rose 
deals in a careful manner with the early influences which 
surrounded Napoleon. “Italy supplied his brain power: 
Corsica made him a warrior.” His father, Charles Marie 
de Bonaparte, was essentially a schemer, clever, with varied 
tastes and academic culture. His mother, Letizia Ramolino, 
was a firm, proud, masculine character who brought up her 
children frugally yet tenderly, and inspired in them feelings 
of love and respect. Napoleon showed the qualities of both. 
Other Corsican characteristics were strongly marked in him. 
He was eager and restless, studious, with signs of an intro- 
spective brooding, and highly emotional. His youthful nature 
was singularly full of promise, “emotional, impressionable, 
almost fluid.” But it was warped at the outset. The events 
of the years 1793-9 were a strong disillusionment. He was 
disappointed in Corsica, his native land, in the French 
Revolution, his political creed, and in Josephine, the only 
woman he ever loved. These things help us to understand 
the hardness of his later years. He remained one of the best 
of sons and the kindest of brothers, but to the outside world 
he was hard and cold. 
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The Italian campaign gave him faith in his own powers, and 
his impetuous Corsican nature urged him along the path of 
conquest. In these early years his awakening ambition was 
held in check by his reason. During the Egyptian campaign 
the reverse at Acre taught him the impossibility of attempt- 
ing to subdue the East and West at the same time, of com- 
bining the réles of Charlemagne and Alexander the Great. 
But the vision of conquest enthralled him, and he returned to 
France in 1799 determined to take the highest place. 

The years of Napoleon’s power will never cease to arouse 
the astonishment and admiration of succeeding ages. That 
wonderful career, with its combination of intellect and energy, 
has dazzled posterity as it dismayed his foes. Nothing 
seemed to stay his purpose. The frontiers of kingdoms dis- 
appeared, and Europe was at his feet. But he fell at the 
last, for the human frame is unequal to anything approaching 
omnipotence. He became infatuated. From 1807 the passion for 
the grandiose became his besetting sin. He gave the rein to 
his forceful impulses. He gave the mot d’ordre to the universe, 
and the world grew weary of him. “Il génait Dieu,” was 
Victor Hugo’s verdict. And the man himself grew weary. 
Physically his energies remained untouched even after 
Waterloo. But his judgment had degenerated, “that once 
splendid organism which acted as a perfect lens, a true 
balancer of alternatives, and a swift framer of resolves.” As 
a lawgiver, his best work was done during the Consulate. 
The political triumph of the Concordat was marred by the 
later treatment of the Pope. As a warrior he forgot his early 
lessons. The Napoleon of Marengo would never have invaded 
Russia. 

“It is extraordinary (says Dr. Rose) that so keen an historical 

student as Napoleon should not have seen that he could not figure 
both as Alexander the Great and Charlemagne. The domination 
of Europe and the conquest of the East were absolutely incom- 
patible tasks. That was the outstanding lesson of the reign of 
Louis XV. To war against the British in Bengal and Ohio, while 
combating Frederick the Great in Germany, was far beyond the 
capacity of Louis XV. Napoleon could well attempt far more; 
but it was madness for him to seek to hold down Madrid, Naples, 
Berlin, and to cow Austria and Russia, while also arranging for 
the partition of Turkey and the conquest of India. His policy 
could not be both European and Oriental. The great colonizing 
peoples from the time of Crete, Tyre, Carthage, and Athens, 
down to the days of Venice, Portugal, Holland, and Great Britain, 
have mainly been content to play a secondary part on land, pro- 
vided they could be great at sea. Islanders have often achieved 
success as colonizers because nature herself forbade any serious 
distraction of aim in Continental wars... . That wise economy of 
effort has made the fortune of the British race. Whereas Powers 
like France and Spain, whose position embroiled them in European 
affairs, have been exhausted by the double effort of dominating 
the Continent and developing new lands.” 
“Character is destiny,” said Novalis, and Napoleon in his later 
years was his own worst enemy. He founded his Empire on 
force, and awakened the slumbering national conscience of his 
subjects. He steeled himself against counsel; he pushed every 
enterprise to the bitter end. When the blows of adversity 
came they fell on a hardened nature, and he would not read 
the lesson, He chose to fight to the end, with a reckless dis- 
regard of the dire consequences to France, on the chance that 
his ability and genius would yet shatter his enemies. “ Pro- 
vidence,” says Dr. Rose, ‘‘uses such men while they serve its 
mysterious designs for the uplifting of the race. It casts 
them aside when their renovating work is accomplished. 
Napoleon saw not when that time had come. He struggled 
on towards the Indies, Cadiz, and Moscow as though the new 
age of nationality bad not dawned; and therefore he ended 
his days at St. Helena.” 

There are many admirable passages in the lectures to which 
we have no space to refer. Dealing with Napoleon’s attitude 
towards religion, Dr. Rose casts well-deserved doubt on the 
authenticity of the beautiful monologue published in 1840 by 
the Chevalier de Beauterne, in which the Emperor contrasts 
the evanescence of his rule with that of Christ. He prefers 
the following passage from Las Cases’ “Mémorial,” which 
rests on better evidence and is altogether more charac- 
teristic:— 

“Everything proclaims the existence of God: that is beyond a 
doubt; but all our religions are clearly the outcome of men... . 
Assuredly Iam far from being an atheist; yet I cannot believe 
all that is taught contrary to reason without being dishonest and 
a hypocrite. Under the Empire and particularly after the 
marriage with Marie Louiso, very great efforts were mide to 
nduce me to go to Notre Dame in full state to receive th» com- 








munion after the manner of our kings. I refused absolutely. 
My faith was not strong enough for it tobe a benefit to me, and 
yet was too great to commit a sacrilege in cold blood. ... To 
know whence I came, what I am, whither I go is beyond me ; and 
yet all that is a reality. I am the watch that exists, but does not 
understand itself... . Ican appear before God’s tribunal: I ean 
await his judgment without fear. He will not detect in mo the 
idea of murder, poisoning, unjust or premeditated death so common 
in careers like mine. I willed only the glory, the power, the 
splendour of France. To that all my faculties, my efforts, my 
time, were given. That could not be acrime. To me these efforts 
appeared a virtue.” 

Commenting on this passage, Dr. Rose draws attention to the 
difference between this man of action and others who allow 
the mysteries of life to stunt their activity. Napoleon’s 
unfailing energy saved him from straying for long into Omar 
Khayyam’s enchanted land. 

“Whatever we may think of his creed, or lack of creed, 
assuredly we admire the frankness and fearlessness with which 
he confronted the deep things of life; and our sympathies go out 
to him, as, by the help of reason alone, he struggles up the world’s 
great altar-stairs, uttering the questions that echo down the ages: 
‘What ami?’ ‘Why amI here?’ ‘Who made all that?’” 

The St. Helena question is dealt with in a most interesting 
and suggestive fashion by means of a dialogue between senti- 
ment and expediency. The lectures throughout are fall of 
information and characterized by sympathetic insight and 
clear thinking. Those who have learned to appreciate Dr. 
Rose’s earlier works will feel themselves under a fresh sense 
of gratitude for this latest contribution toa subject of abiding 
interest. 





SHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND THE 
GREAT UNKNOWN.* 

Mrs. LAN@’s hesitation in giving her hushand’s last book to 
the world is natural but unnecessary. “It was in type,” she 
writes, “ when he died, but he had no time to correct even the 
first proofs, and doubtless he would have made many changes, 
if not in his views at least in the expression of them.” But 
we are the gainers by having the book as it was written. 
Its characteristic vivacity and humour would have been 
there, however much the proofs had been corrected, but 
they are yet more visible when we get it in its first form. 
The kindliness which was at the bottom of all Andrew 
Lang’s criticism would probably have softened some of 
the sentences, and perhaps have brought others to an end 
a word or two earlier. But the believers in the Baconian 
or any rival theory of the authorship of the plays so 
long attributed to Shakespeare are as insensible to banter 
as they are to argument, and will not mind facing this 
new attack in its original and most pointed shape. It is 
not to them, therefore, that Shakespeare, Bacon, and the 
Great Unknown will be useful. Those who will really profit 
by it are that unlearned public who are puzzled to reconcile 
Shakespeare’s achievements with his circumstances, and have 
no answer to the triumphant syllogism: genius cannot work 
miracles; in a boy such as we know Shakespeare to have 
been to write the plays so long attributed to bim would have 
been a miracle; therefore he did not write them. Mr, Lang 
meets this argument at every stage. To compass what to 
ordinary men seems miraculous is the true definition of 
genius ; Shakespeare was not the boy that the Baconians and 
their allies tell us he was: consequently, with the premises 
gone, the conclusion goes too. The advantage of this line of 
argument is that it appeals to those who have no minute 
knowledge of the controversy. 

The current belief about the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays was first challenged rather more than fifty years ago. 
Mr. Lang is chiefly concerned with the theory of which 
Mr. G. G. Greenwood is the main Those who 
uphold it confine themselves to the neyative argument. Mr. 
Greenwood does not say with the Baconians,“* Bacon wrote 


defender. 


Shakespeare.” He confines himself to the simple statement, 
“Shakespeare did not write Shakespeare.” This position has 
two advantages over its rival. The proof of the Baconian 
theory depends in part upon the alleged discovery of a 
eryptogram, which is supposed to have been Bacon's expedient 
for disclosing to future readers the wonderful fact that in 
addition to the weight of his own greatness he was able to 
bear the greatness of another. Mr. Greenwood does not 
pretend to know who it was that wrote the plays. It is 


* Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Unknown, By Andrew Lang. Londons 
Longmans and Co. [%s, net.) 
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enough for him to know that they could not have been written 
by Shakespeare. But both views have in common the initial 
improbability that the real author should have concealed his 
identity under the name of an actor at once as well known 
and so ignorant as Mr. Greenwood and others make out 
Shakespeare to have been. But how came Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries to accept his claim so readily when outside 
his plays he was unable in any way to make it good ? 

“Tf,” argues Mr. Lang, “an actor obviously incapable of wit 

and poetry were credited with the plays, the keenest curiosity 
would arise in ‘ the profession’ and among rival playwrights who 
envied the wealth and glory of the actor. This curiosity prompting 
the wits and players to watch and ‘shadow’ Will would, to put it 
mildly, most seriously imperil the secret of the concealed author 
who had the folly to sign himself ‘ William Shakespeare.’ ” 
But where is the proof that Shakespeare was the illiterate 
person the Baconians and Mr. Greenwood suppose him to 
have been? Do the plays supply any evidence of knowledge 
beyond what Shakespeare could possibly have come by? If 
he went to Stratford school, as he probably did, and stayed 
there till he was thirteen, he would have had a colloquial 
knowledge of Latin not now to be had anywhere, and he would 
be likely to read so much of the Latin authors then in use as 
might serve to amuse him. Upon this point Mr. Lang’s own 
recollections furnish some very telling illustrations. 

“T myself,” he says, “according to my class master, was ‘a bad 

and careless little boy’ at thirteen, incurably idle, but I well 
remember reading in Ovid and Caesar and Sallust, while the rest 
of my time was devoted to the total neglect of the mathematics, 
English ‘as she was taught,’ history, and whatever else was ex- 
pected from me. .. . My own hatred of Greek was hissing and 
malignant, but as soon as I opened Homer all was changed—one 
was intensely interested.” 
Why should not Shakespeare have been able to get as much 
pleasure out of these writers as Mr. Lang got at the same 
age? Indeed, when we remember the fewness of the subjects 
then studied, the almost exclusive attention paid to Latin, and 
the very early age at which boys then went to the University 
—Bacon went to Cambridge at twelve; Bishop Burnet, 
nearly a century later, took his degree at fourteen—it seems 
probable that Shakespeare would be a good deal in advance 
of most schoolboys of thirteen to-day. ‘‘As far as I can 
judge,” Mr. Lang goes on, “had I been a boy at Stratford 
school for four years, had been taught nothing but Latin, and 
had little or no access to English books of poetry and romance, 
I should have acquired about the same amount of Latin as I 
suppose Shakespeare to have possessed.” 

Mr. Lang finds another illustration in his own experience. 
One of the reasons urged against Shakespeare’s claim to be 
himself is that no recollections of him were ever found linger- 
ing round his name at Stratford. Surely if the little town 
had ever associated the playwright with the butcher’s boy it 
would have treasured up some stories about his early promise. 
Yet there is none. Those who make this objection, says 
Mr. Lang, forget that by their own showing Stratford “ was 
not literary, indeed was terribly illiterate.” That it was so 
is one of the reasons urged against the received view of the 
authorship of the plays. Can a great dramatist have come 
out of Stratford? But being what it was, “any tradition that 
survived cannot conceivably have been literary.” Mr. Lang 
draws another example from his own experience. 

“Tn 1866 1 was an undergraduate of a year’s standing at Balliol 
College, Oxford, certainly not an unlettered academy. In that 
year the early and the best poems of a considerable Balliol poet 
were published: he had ‘gone down’ some eight years before. 
Being young and green I eagerly sought for traditions about 
Mr. Swinburne. One of his contemporaries, who took a first in the 
final classical schools, told me that ‘he was a smug.’ Another that 
as Mr. Swinburne and his friend (later a Scotch professor) were 
not cricketers they proposed that they should combine to pay but 
a single subscription to the Cricket Club. A third, a tutor of the 
highest reputation as a moralist and metaphysician, merely smiled 
at my early enthusiasm—and told me nothing. A white-haired 
college servant said that ‘Mr. Swinburne was a very quiet 
gentleman.’” 

And then Mr. Lang adds “a very humble parallel.” Some fool- 
ish persons went seeking anecdotes of him at his native town, 
Selkirk on the Ettrick. “From an intelligent townsman he 
gathered much that was true and interesting about my younger 


brothers. ... But about me the inquiring literary snipe only 


heard that ‘Andra was aye the stupid ane o’ the fam'ly.’” 
The things that gossip retains about people are the things that 
interest the gossips. 

But how came Shakespeare the actor to know so much 
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about the wits and gallants of Elizabethan London, and about 
the manners of Courts? How much more probable it is, 
argue Mr. Lang’s opponents, that the plays were really 
written, if not by Bacon, at least by someone accustomed to 
the society of great people, and in one case—that of “ Love's 
Labour’s Lost ”’—intimate with French politics. Those who 
father this last characteristic on this particular play are 
singularly unfortunate in their choice. 

“The French politics in the play are tosend the daughter of 

the King of France (the contemporary king, Henri IIL, was 
childless) to conduct a negotiation about 200,000 ducats at the 
Court, steeped in peace, of a King of Navarre, a scholar who would 
fain be a recluse from women, in an academe of his own device, 
Such was not the Navarre of Henri in his war with the Guises, 
and Henri did not shun the sex.” 
The Baconians and Mr. Greenwood forget the current literature 
of Elizabeth’s time. Shakespeare would have read “ Euphues, 
Lyly’s Court comedies, novels full of the classics and of social 
life; Spenser; Sidney, his Defence of Poesy and Arcadia (1590), 
with scores of tales translated from the Italian, French, and 
Spanish, all full of foreign society and discourses of knights 
and ladies.” A “swift and masterly” reader, knowing exactly 
what he was in search of, would rapidly make his own all that 
he cared for in the books and plays of the time, and he would 
see the class from which the picture was drawn in the young 
men who haunted the theatres and sat on the stage. The 
players, says a character in Jonson’s Poetaster, “ corrupt young 
gentry very much.” But they could not corrupt if they 
were not pretty intimate with them. The most modish young 
gailants are not so very dainty as to stand aloof from any 
amusing company, and, as there were no women in the 
Elizabethan theatre, the actors were the only company that 
the theatre could give them. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that Shakespeare reproduced the actual conversations 
that he heard on the stage or at the suppers that followed. 
Probably they were very inferior in point of wit to his version 
of them. He followed the conventional rendering of the 
language of what would now be called “ smart” people, and 
added what was necessary for his dramatic purpose. It 
is strange that those who see in these objections a disproof 
of the current theory of the a:ihorship of the plays do not 
see any force in the objections to which the theory they 
have set up in its place are open. Is it likely that Bacon 
would have made the kind of mistakes in history, geography 
and mythology which occur in A Winter’s Tale or Troilus and 
Cressida? Shakespeare “accommodated prehistoric Athens 
with a duke. He yave Scotland cannon three hundred years 
too early, and made Cleopatra play at billiards. Look at his 
notion of the ‘very manners’ of early post-Roman Britain 
in Cymbeline and King Lear!” A playwright with a good 
smattering of knowledge and a supreme genius might do 
these things, but surely not Bacon. 

It is only fitting that what proved the last work of one of 
the sanest of English critics should have been to attack once 
more the strange delusion which seeks to deprive Shakespeare 
of his just honour. 





MISS WORDSWORTH’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Miss ExvizaBeTtH WorDswortHh’s recollections of her varied 
life are full of literary and social interest. They range from 
the mid-nineteenth century, when her father, afterwards the 
learned and distinguished Bishop of Lincoln, was Head Master 
of Harrow, down to the year 1909, when she resigned her post 
as Head of Lady Margaret Hall, after thirty years of steady 
work in the cause of the higher education of women. She was, 
as everybody knows, one of the chief pioneers of that move- 
ment. For her, as for many others of her kind and generation, 
true education seemed an impossibility independent of religious 
training, and thus “ Lady Margaret” from the first existed 
in friendly rivalry with the more purely scientific “ Somer- 
ville.” Oxford then, like Oxford now, was divided on these 
questions. 

But of course, to a large-minded and cultivated woman 
such as Miss Wordsworth, with all her traditions of learning, 
her knowledge of the world, her wide acquaintance with the 
great men and women of her time, education and its develop- 
ments were not the one absorbing interest. The subjects 
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touched in her reminiscences are as various as the often well- 
known figures of whom she paints fresh portraits. 

The book does not appear to be written on any special plan, 
but rather to be a collection of facts, stories, reflections, set 
down for its author’s own entertainment as much as for that 
of her readers. It begins with memories of a happy childhood 
mostly spent in the shadow of Westminster Abbey, in the 
house which the present Bishop of Oxford and the present 
Dean of Norwich occupied in later years. Its associations in 
Canon Wordsworth’s days were no less distinguished. From 
London the family visited Rydal, and tho death of the poet, 
their great-uncle, was an event in their lives. Not long after 
this Canon Wordsworth accepted the living of Stanford. In 
1869 he became Bishop of Lincoln, and Miss Wordsworth’s 
home was at Riseholme till her move to Oxford in 1879. 
Beyond a family circle of most unusual learning and dis- 
tinction— Wordsworths and Freres—all the best-known names 
in the English Church and many more were familiar friends 
and acquaintances from Miss Wordsworth’s childhood. 
Joshua Watson (the founder of the National Society), Bishop 
Selwyn, Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Trench, the Rev. H. D. 
Coxe (the never-to-be-forgotten Bodley’s Librarian, whose 
daughter Susan became Miss Wordsworth’s sister-in-law), 
Dr. Whewell, of whom many delightful stories are told; 
Professor Conington, Archbishop Benson, Dean Stanley—these 
are only a few of the names that attract a reader in Miss 
Wordsworth’s pages. .Many, too, will value the glimpses given 
here of her brother John, the late Bishop of Salisbury, who, 
with an originality all his own, inherited so much of his family’s 
striking talents. 

‘The book includes pleasant glimpses of society in France, 
Italy, and Germany, where the name of Wordsworth was an 
introdnetion, especially to learned and scientific people. But 
the pages nearest the writer’s own heart, which will also be the 
most interesting to many of her large public, are those which 
describe the foundation and early struggles and progress of 
Lady Margaret Hall. Miss Wordsworth is justly proud of 
having herself suggested that attractive name, belonging as it 
did to “a gentlewoman, a scholar, and a saint.” 

“Perhaps some of us,” she writes, “felt a lurking hope that her 

mame might suggest to some of the other sex how much the 
Universities both of Oxford and Cambridge were indebted to a 
woman, and that it might occur to members of those Universities 
to do something for women in their turn.” 
This was in 1878, and no one can say that the “lurking 
hope” has not been justified and fulfilled. And Miss 
Wordsworth, looking back on the past, may well feel satis- 
faction in the great part she has had in bringing about its 
fulfilment. 





THIRTY YEARS OF WARFARE.* 

Few men can have had more experience of warfare than the 
late Mr. Melton Prior contrived to squeeze into his sixty odd 
years of life. His initiation was made when in 1873 the 
Illustrated London News sent him as their representative to 
Ashanti. No sooner was that campaign at an end than we 
find him among the insurgents in Herzegovina. Then in 1877 
eame the Turkish war, and during the next three years he 
was almost continually engaged in the Kaffir and Zulu 
Then successive years followed the Boer 
war and the various stages of the Egyptian campaigns, and 
after that eleven years of peace, broken only by the Burmese 
expedition of 1887. Then in 1895 Mr. Prior found himself— 
apparently by choice (though one cannot help suspecting 
that Mr. Ingram of the Illustrated London News had some 
prevision of what was to come)—in Johannesburg at the time 
of the Jameson raid. From there he moved on to attend the 
fighting about Bulawayo, and in 1597 was present both through 
the Afridi campaign and at the Cretan insurrection. Then, 
after a three years’ interval, came the Transvaal war, followed 
immediately by the brief campaign in Somaliland and the 
Russo-Japanese war—the last in which Mr. Prior took part. 

No book founded on such a basis of experience could be 
uninteresting or wholly valueless, and Mr. Prior had both a 
retentive memory anda fluent pen. Moreover, he followed his 
profession with an intrepidity which resulted in many a private 
and, as it were, adventure. Unfortunately his 
method is rather lacking in grasp. He seems always too close 
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to his subject, and his descriptions have the hurried and 
impersonal quality of pencil sketches from the front. There is 
neitherimaginative warmth (all he has to say of Mandalay is that 
it is curious “ and impressive enough for an Eastern town”) nor 
any closely individualized observation of detail. We seem to get 
nothing but the small change of warfare. None the less, the book 
makes lively enough reading, and every now and then, as in 
his picture of the field of Isandlwana, brings the tragedy of 
war vividly before one’s mind. Perhaps its best pages are 
those which describe the first Boer war. Mr. Prior shows 
clearly how wonderful a feat was the Dutchmen’s storming of 
Majuba Hill, and he gives a fascinating picture of the rough 
simplicity of the Boer army, which he visited after the conelu- 
sion of peace. He has some interesting things to say of the 
Jameson raid, with reference to which he states his conviction 
that the invading force was misled by treachery. Had it not 
been for this he is certain that a junction with the Johannes- 
burg party would have been easily effected. It is matter for 
regret that Mr. Prior was kept, like other correspondents, from 
any real view of the greatest of all his campaigns, the Far 
Eastern war of 1904-5. His indomitable pluck and persever- 
ance would have made that experience the crowning scene in 
his crowded and adventurous life. Even as it is, he was able 
to leave a record of dangers confronted and hardships endured 
which only needed a spice of imagination and a greater breadth 
of view to make it a book of supreme interest. 





GEORGIAN POETRY.* 


Tus anthology, compiled entirely from the publications of 
the past two years, has been undertaken by the editor in the 
belief that English poetry is on the eve of a renaissance, and 
that we stand at the beginning of a new “ Georgian period” 
which in time may rank among the great poetic ages. We 
sincerely hope that he is right, and we gladly admit that there 
is some reason for his faith. The limitations of his purpose 
make the book a curious selection, in which well-known names 
like Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Masefield, and Mr. Sturge Moore 
appear side by side with writers who are familiar only to the 
most zealous student of contemporary verse; while some of 
the best of our younger pocts, like Mr. A. S. Cripps and Mr. 
St. John Lucas, do not appear, because they happen to have 
published nothing since the beginning of 1911. It is literally 
a review of two years’ work, and the result seems to us in 
a high degree remarkable. Many of the pieces selected have 
already been praised in these columns, such as Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s “The Sale of Saint Thomas,” Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
“ Sicilian Idyll,” and Mr. James Stephens’s wonderful “ The 
Lonely God.” We welcome the chance which brings these 
and other fine poems into the clearer light of an anthology. 
The selection has been done with great skill and judgment, 
but the editor must expect the fate of all anthologisis and 
have his choice criticised. We ourselves should have chosen 
another extract from Mr. Chesterton's Ballad of the White 
Horse than the “ Song of Elf ”— probably the verses describing 
the strange visitors to Alfred’s court; and we should have 
included among the pieces from Mr. James Stephens’s The 
Hill of Vision the brilliant “The Fulness of Time.” It is 
pleasant to weleome again beautiful things like Mr. W. H. 
Davies's “‘ The Kingfisher,” Mr. Walter de la Mare’s “ Arabia,” 
Mr. Drinkwater’s “The Fires of God,” and Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson’s “The Hare.” Of the poems new to us we like 
best Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s “The End of the World,” 
Mr. Rupert Brooke's “ Grantchester,” and Mr. Mascfield’s 
“Biography.” Is there any special quality which is to mark 
this new Georgian era? Perhaps it is too early to say. The 
writers have the old sense of beauty, the love of lovely words, 
which are requisite in all eras, They seem to us, too, to 
show 2 wholesome revolt against poetic ¢ 
directness and simplicity both of feeling and expression. 
They are not afraid of their imaginations or their minds, and 
though much in both thought and fancy is crude, there is 
But the most hopeful feature is 
their consuming interest in life. They have little of the idle 
singer of an idle day, and set about their work with a gay 
seriousness which is full of promise. Before good poetry can 
be written a man must be convinced that there are things 


ie hés, a desire for 


more that is bold and fine. 


worth writing about. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE “LOEB CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY.” * 

Tuts further instalment of translations fully maintains the 
standard of the “ Loeb Classical Library.” Sophocles is of 
course already well known in translation, even though a 
really satisfactory version has yet to be made. Where Jebb 
failed (and fail he did as a translator, though he is often 
credited with success), Mr. Storr need not be ashamed if he is 
not completely successful. His work is sound and often 
spirited. But, like other translators, he too often misses the 
balance of emphasis which is so important a part of dramatic 
expression. 

& olararov yuvainds "lwxdorns «dpa 

wi pw’ ekexéuyw Seipo ravde Swudrwr, 
says (Edipus in a moment big with presage, but Mr. Storr 
can give us nothing more pregnant than 

“My wife, my Queen, Jocasta, why hast thou 

Summoned me from my palace ?” 
Cicero's letters to Atticus have also been seen in English more 
than once. They are difficult to treat satisfactorily, for 
Cicero's epistolary style differs from the style of our best 
letter-writers. It has none of their leisure, none of their 
flowing lucidity. It is terse, sparkling, often almost abruptly 
conversational. In English such a style is apt to seem self- 
conscious, and Mr. Winstedt has done well to choose a more 
typically English method, though in so doing he ranges rather 
far from the manner of his original. His only fault is a 
certain lack of distinction. ‘Theocritus, Bion, and Moschas 
are well known in Mr. Andrew Lang’s charming version, but 
Mr. Edmonds need not fear comparison with his predecessor ; 
he has boldly abandoned the Biblical English which the trans- 
lations of Mr. Myers and Mr. Lang made popular, and adopts 
a rugged Elizabethan vocabulary which, though it lacks the 
exquisite polish and richness of the original, has much of ite 
raciness and spontaneity, features that are apt to be lost in Mr. 
Lang’s too literary version. The Theocritean idyll was just 
as much a literary artifice as Apollonius’ epic, yet Apollonius 
gives an impression of far greater artificiality. He is 
learned, self-conscious, and often dull, and were it not for 
the golden grace of the third book of his Argonautica 
(the first romantic love story in European literature), he 
would have been long since forgotten. There is, however, a 
curiously modern touch ia the lines in which he describes the 
prospect which opened out to the comrades of Jason who 
landed in Thrace :— 

Toior 5t Maxpiddes oxomial al waea wepaly 

Opnixins evi xepolv éais xpovdalver’ idéaOax* 

galvero D ihepdey ordua Booxrdpov, 73t Koddvas 

Moown. 
Speaking generally, a translator of Apollonius can do no 
more than follow accepted lines, and this Mr. Seaton has done 
competently. In Appian Mr. White has a much fresher field. 
But alas! Appian’s history, though of considerable value as 
an authority for the blank period between Polybius and 
Cicero, is not very brisk reading. None the less, Mr. White’s 
competent version should be of great use to historical 
students, and the enterprise of the editors in seeking out 
authors so little known is to be much commended. 





FICTION. 


FOLK TALES OF BREFFNY.t 


Tus wholly delightful volume does not belong to fiction as 
the term is interpreted by the average novel-reader. The 
tales of which it is composed deal largely in fairy lore, and 
the author lays no claim to originality in their presentation. 
In her brief but suggestive introduction she tells us they were 
mostly told her by an old man who said “he had more and 
better learning nor the scholars. The like of them do be filled 
with conceit out of books, and the most of it only nonsense; 
’tis myself has the real old knowledge was handed down 
from the ancient times.” The spread of education and cheap 
literature robbed him of an audience :— 

“But it happened that the old man took a contract to break 
stones for lime, and a child with an insatiable desire for in- 
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formation came to watch him at work. ‘I promise you will 
walk the world like a Queen of ancient days renowned for 
learning and wit,’ he assured her, delighted to find a hearer at 
last. The child was only seven years old, and could not remember 
all she heard, so most of his lore died with him. . . . The Folk 
Tale is essentially dramatic and loses much when it is written 
down; moreover it is often put into a form unsuited to the spirit 
of naive philosophy from whence it springs. The peasant of 
ancient race is more akin to the aristocratic type than the 
bourgeois can ever be—and the stury told from generation to 
generation bears greater resemblance to the work of a poet than 
to that of the popular novelist, who is the bourgeois of literature, 
Superstition in a race is merely the proof of imagination; the 
people lacking fairy lore must also lack intelligence and wit.” 
Some of these statements are perhaps arguable; others are 
amply vindicated by the contents of the volume. These folk 
tales are rich in the qualities of poetry, wit, and intelligence, 
and though the part which Miss Hunt has played is not that 
of a creator, her versions are marked by such unfailing charm, 
such happy and characteristic turns of phrase, that she deserves 
to rank with those musicians like Francis Korbay, who have 
lent fresh lustre to folk tunes by the beauty and picturesque- 
ness of their settings. Breffny, as Miss Hunt tells us in a note 
at the end of the book, stands roughly for the counties of 
Cavan and Leitrim, originally part of Connacht, though Cavan 
is now in Ulster, and it is interesting to note that, while some 
of the phrases, like “through other,” are, as Dr. Joyce has 
shown, translations from the Gaelic, words like “wee” and 
“yon,” which are never used in the south, point to the inflaence 
of the Scottish element. Miss Hunt’s glossary, we may add, is 
quite inadequate. Many curious words, e.g., “ heth” (? haporth), 
“coley,” and “cor” are omitted from the list, and phrases such 
as to be “ middling great” with a person will prove stumbling- 
blocks to the bourgeois Sassenach. But these are trifling 
drawbacks, and no one, however unfamiliar with the Anglo- 
Irish dialect, can fail to appreciate the energy und beauty of 
the style. Some bookish words, the heritage of the hedge 
schoolmaster, occur, but they ure chosen with a fine instinct 
for ornament. For the most part the diction is admirably 
simple. Thus we read that the eyes of the magic eel in 
“Fairy Gold” were “the colour of flame and as blinding to 
the sight as the naked sun at noon of a summer's day.” It is 
an important element in the art of the narrator to enchain the 
interest of the hearer at the outset, and here Miss Hunt is 
uniformly successful. What, for example could be better than 
the opening of “The Dark Oath” P— 

“In the ancient times there was a young lad, and he gifted 

with a temper was a fright to the world of man. He never 
controlled his speech, but took delight in letting great oaths and 
curses out of him, they rising continually in his heart like water in 
a spring well.” 
As for the themes of these stories, they are nearly always 
concerned with the Good People and the various ways in which 
they are to be propitiated or evaded. Sometimes they are 
kindly in their influence, but for the most part they are 
freakish, malicious, or even deadly. The substitution of 
changelings or the carrying off of children is a frequent theme, 
and there is a strangely pathetic story in which the interven- 
tion of the fairies is used to account for the death of a poor 
little dumb child who had been neglected by the servants in 
the absence of the parents. That at least is the rationalized 
version of the story, which ends in this striking passage :— 

“In the darkness of the black midnight, a powerful great storm 
shook the place. It was like as if the four winds of Heaven were 
striving together, and they horrid vexed with one another. There 
were strange noises in it too, music and shouting, the way it was 
easy knowing the Good People were out playing themselves, or 
maybe disputing ina war. Thinking the child might be scared 
at the commotion, herself took a light in her hand and went over 
to his bed. ‘Is all well with you, sonny ?’ says she, for she had a 
fashion of speaking with him, even if it was no answers he'd give. 
But the little fellow was not in it at all, he was away travelling 
the world with the Fairy horsemen were after coming for him. 
The whole disturbance died out as speedy and sudden as it came. 
The music dwined in the far distance and the wind was still as the 
dawn of a summer's day. Sure it was no right tempest at all but 
an old furl blast the Good People had out for their diversion. The 
child was never restored to Nallagh and the wife. The fairies left 
them in peace from that out; they never heard the music on the 
distant hills, nor the regiments of horsemen passing by. The 
whole time it was lonesome they’d be, and they looking on the 
empty chair where the strange child delighted to sit silent, 
watching the turf was glowing red.” 

For fantastic romance “McCarthy of Connacht” is our 
favourite; for humour “ The Little Settlement,” which is not 
only a delightful story, but an excellent satire on the commer- 
cialism of the Irish marriage market. In it we learn howa 
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strong farmer, “ the boastfullest man in all Ireland,” decided 
that it was time, not so much for his daughter to be married as 
for himself to be taking a son-in-law into the place to save him 
the cares of management. Bride, the daughter, was “a beauti- 
ful white girl with a countenance on her would charm a king 
from his golden throne to be walking the bogs with herself.” 
But such was her father’s sense of his own importance that 
he drove away all the suitors, including a man who travelled 
in tea: “himself was disgusted with all; he put out the 
farmers and dealers very civil and stiff, but the tea- 
man he stoned down the road for » couple of miles.” 
And he would have nothing to say to a beautiful young 
lad named Shan Alec, though he was “a tasty worker.” 
When he said that he would sooner let the devil have his 
daughter than see her join the world (7.e., marry) with Shan 
Alec, his wife observed that the “raving of prosperity” was 
on him, adding “ that is the worst madness of all”—for all the 
world like the chorus in a Greek play. And her fears were 
fully justified when her husband became infatuated about a 
splendid gentleman who declared that he was a king in his 
own place. 

“When the supper was served didn’t the servant girl call the 

mistress out to the kitchen. ‘Oh mam,’ says she. ‘I couldn’t get 
word with you in private before. Let you hunt that lad from 
the place.’ ‘And why, might I ask?’ says herself. ‘Sure how 
would he be a right gentleman and he having a foot on him like 
a horse?’ says the girl. With that the mistress began to lament 
and to groan. ‘What’llI do! What’ll i do, and I scared useless 
with dread?’ ‘I'll go in and impeach him,’ says the servant girl. 
In she went to the parlour. ‘Quit off out of this,’ says she. 
* We’il have no horse feet in this place.’ The master got up to run 
her from the room. ‘ Look under the table at your lovely gentle- 
man’s foot!’ saysshe. The farmer done as she bid, but he was that 
set in his own conceit he just answers: ‘What harm is in 
a reel foot ? It’s no ornament surely, but that’s all there is to 
it.’ ‘Many’s the reel foot I’ve laid eyes on,’ she says. ‘But yon 
is the hoof of a horse.’ ‘It’s truth you are speaking,’ says the 
gentleman. ‘Iam the devil and no person less.’ ‘Quit off from 
here,’ says the servant. ‘A decent girl, like us two, need never be 
fearing your like. I'd hit you a skelp with the pot stick as soon 
as I'd etand on a worm.’ ‘ You can’t put me out,’ says the devil. 
‘For the man of the house has mo promised his daughter.’ 
‘There is no person living,’ says Bride, ‘might have power on the 
soul of another. If my sins don’t deliver me into your hand the 
word of my da is no use.’ ‘Then I'll be taking himself,’ says 
the devil, making ready to go. ‘You may wait till he’s dead,’ 
cries the woman of the house. ‘He made you no offer of his 
bones and his flesh.” ‘The tongues of three women would argue 
the devil to death,’ says he, and away with him ina grey puff 
of smoke. The man and woman of the house began for to pray. 
But says Bride to the servant : ‘ Let you slip off to Shan Alec and 
bid him come up—for it’s maybe an honourable reception is 
waiting him here.’” 
We cannot imagine a better antidote to the squalors of 
gratuitous realism or the fatigues of fuliginous introspection 
—to borrow Mr. Asquith’s latest polysyllabic epithet—than an 
hour spent in the company of the Good People and gossips of 
Breffny. 





The Upas Tree. By Florence L. Barclay. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Ronnie was a successful novelist, and he went to 
Central Africa to collect local colour for his new book among the 
Upas trees that grow in that region. While he was away his wife 
had a baby, and she sent him a note to inform him of the fact. 
The note ought to have reached him at Leipzig on his way home; 
but owing to the machinations of his wife’s cousin Aubrey 
Treherne, who was not a good man (page 50), he never received it. 
So when he got back to the old Grange, instead of referring to his 
son, he could talk of nothing but a ‘cello which he had picked up 
in Germany, and which, unconsciously tactless, he always referred 
to as “the Infant of Prague” or “the Infant” tout court. Helen 
was naturally annoyed, and “ Ronald!” she said, “ you are Utterly, 
Preposterously, Altogether, Selfish!” Ronnie, being a literary 
man, at once perceived that this phrase formed an acrostic on the 
word “Upas”; and this discovery, followed by an unpleasant 
psychical experience which we must not spoil by a description, 
sent him mad foratime. But all came right in the end. Aubrey 
Treherne repented and confessed, explanations followed, and tears 
of unutterable joy—everything, in fact, that could be expected 
from a book which is an unusually satisfactory specimen of Mrs. 
Barclay’s art. 


The Happy Warrior. By A. 8. M. Hutchinson. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.)—Here is good reading. The secret of inheritance which lies 
at the base of the plot would in real life have been made public at 
ence. But we are grateful to the author for the tenacity with 
which it is withheld from most of the characters, if that was the 





condition upon which he wrote the story. He takes his readers 
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into his confidence throughout. There is sadness in the story, 
for his “happy warrior” dies for the friend who unwittingly 
supplanted him, and the two women who loved him are left in 
sorrow with his aunt and his male friends. The simple affection of 
these men is admirable. There is plenty of humour, too, especially 
in those characters which are drawn somewhat after Mr. do 
Morgan’s manner, particularly the good Hannaford, who keeps 
“anorse farm” for “little norses.” Then there is a wholly 
imaginary Japhra, mystic and gypsy, an unconvincing but 
delightful creation. Tho Homeric tale of a fight in the show- 
man’s tent is as vivid as the descriptions of the open air, which is 
the principal background of this clean, high-spirited story. 


READABLE Novets. The Golden Venture. By J.S. Fletcher. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d. net.)—An engineering story in which 
the secret of an inventor of aeroplanes plays the chief part. 
The Lady Married. By the author of “The Lady of the Decora- 
tion.” (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.).—This story is a sequel to 
“The Lady of the Decoration.” It contains charming descriptions 
of Japan, and a well-realized, though brief, picture of the revolu- 
tion in Peking last February. 
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An Introduction to the French Classical Drama. By Eleanor F. 
Jourdain. (Oxford University Press. 6s. net.)—The general 
characteristics of French seventeenth-century drama and the 
special qualities of each of the three great dramatists of the period, 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, are excellently treated by Miss 
Jourdain in this study. Moliére requires no introduction to 
English readers; but his two contemporaries have often been 
viewed here with distrust or dislike, and Miss Jourdain’s essays 
are likely to be of great help as interpreters. The art of the 
French classical drama, as she says, “tended to be clear rather 
than vague, and to be inspired by a sense of order as well as by a 
sense of beauty,” but she endeavours to show that “it was none 
the less a true reflection of life for being a conscious one, and an 
artistic one for being restrained.” Similarly Miss Jourdain argues 
against the view that Racine was not a poet because he wrote in 
Alexandrines: “ A slighter aesthetic emotion would have left the 
Alexandrine cold and artificial. In Racine’s hands the restraints 
intensify the effect of the feeling he expresses. So Shakespeare 
in some of his most passionate moments had recourse to a highly 
artificial and complicated verse-form, the sonnet. It is not at 
those moments that the poet flies to the freedom of prose, nor even 
to that of blank verse; to richness of vocabulary or to varied 
metre. He seems instinctively to search for measure and form.” 
Besides being a sound piece of literary criticism, Miss Jourdain’s 
book contains much that is useful from the standpoint of the 
history of literature. The student of the development of the 
European drama will find interesting and learned chapters 
discussing such questions as the debts of Corneille to the con- 
temporary French stage and to that of Spain, and the seventcenth- 
century theories of dramatic art. 





The Day Before Yesterday. By Richard Middleton. ('l’. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.)—In printing this further selection from Richard 
Middleton’s prose writings, the editors have given us nothing that 
will increase his reputation. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
there was any necessity for republishing some of the ephemeral 
essays which he contributed to periodicals. He writes almost 
entirely about children, and to write much about children for 
grown-ups is to run dangerous risks—which Middleton did not 
always escape. The chief of them are, of course, sentimentality 
and affectation, and they creep in undeniably, though never, 
obstreperously, into many of Middleton’s pages. There remain 
none the less obvious qualities of charm and lightness and insight 
One characteristic paper, “A Distinguished Guest,” which is a 
study of a cat, shows an acute perception of the animal’s character, 
and also the distrust and uneasiness which all sentimentalists 
would feel towards cats if they were clever enough to have the 
acute perception at the same time. The cat would only consent 
to eat in the following circumstances: “I would prepare him a 
dinner and pretend to eat it myself with great enjoyment; then 
I would leave the room as if I had suddenly remembered an 
When I returned the plate would be empty—that 
leave a plate, and 


appointment. 
is, as empty as a cat’s dignity will allow him to 
a few delicate impressions of Kim’s paws on the tablecloth would 
tell mo that all was well. The irritating motive that underlay 
this graceless mannerism was clear to me. He would not be 
beholden to me for so much as a sardine, and he was willing to 
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steal all his meals so long as he could remain independent.” It 
is in touches like this rather than in the more pervading atmo- 
sphere of sweetness surrounding them that the best of Middleton 
will be found. 


The River of London. By Hilaire Belloc. (T. N. Foulis. 5s. 
net.)\—The passion for what we may describe as superficial 
specialization continues to hurry Mr. Belloc from field to field. It 
might be expected from the appearance of this book, and from 
the numerous reproductions of Mr. John Muirhead’s paintings 
which bulk so largely in it, that the author had returned to the 
style of his “Path to Rome” and had given a rambling and 
vividly pictorial account of the course of the Thames. On the 
contrary, the greater number of its pages are filled with con- 
troversies upon semi-technical points of Geology, Economics, 
Military Theory, and other sciences, Why did the most important 
town in England grow up at that particular point on the river? 
Why did so many main roads meet at this same point? Why did 
the Port of London become the largest in the world? What is 
the strategic importance of the Lower Thames? Such are a few 
of the questions which Mr. Belloc eagerly discusses, Tho result 
as is usual where Mr. Belloc is concerned, is a most entertaining 
and interesting study. And the pictorial side of his writing, 
which is by no means excluded, helps admirably to ease the strain 
of his argumentations., 








Greek and Roman Ghost Stories. By Lacy Collison-Morley’ 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 3s, net.)—Mr. Collison-Morley has 
collected and arranged under various heads a large number of 
“ghost stories” which occur in Greek and Latin literature. 
Perhaps the most curious fact that emerges from the collection 
is the scarcity in the classics of the form of apparition which is 
the most commonly believed in to-day, namely, the “ phantasm of 
the living,” which at the moment of a man’s death or at some 
acute crisis in his life is reported to appear before the eyes 
of one of his friends. Only one instance of this kind has been 
found by Mr. Collison-Morley—the well-known one of the traveller 
in Megara, who was murdered by the inn-keeper, and who 
succeeded telepathically, as we should say, in acquainting a 
fellow-traveller with the fact. Though Mr. Collison-Morley is 
somewhat haphazard in his arrangement, and though he makes 
little pretence of going into the question of what was the classical 
view of such events as he describes, yet his book is on the whole 
entertaining. 





Lincoln’s Own Stories, Collected and edited by Anthony Gross. 
(Harper and Brothers, 3s. 6d. net.)—Lincoln was of course 
celebrated for his stories, and Mr. Gross has here collected a large 
number of them from various sources. It must be confessed that 
the result is a little disappointing. Here is a characteristic 
example: “In reply to a committee that came to protest about 
the conduct of the war and to suggest changes, Lincoln told the 
following anecdote: ‘Three moves, it is said, ara worse than a 
fire. There was a family in Western Pennsylvania who started 
their migrations pretty well off in a worldly way. But they 
moved and moved, having less every time they moved, till after 
an while they could carry everything in one wagon. It was said 
that the chickens of the family got so used to being moved that 
whenever they saw the wagon-sheets brought out they laid them- 
selves on their backs and crossed their legs ready to be tied.’” 
One feels a little as though something must have been acci- 
dentally left out of this and of many other stories in the book. 


The Indian Theatre: a Brief Survey of the Sanskrit Drama, By 
E. P. Horrwitz. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—The interest 
that is felt to-day in the Sanskrit drama has been illustrated by 
the success that has attended the recent performances of 
“Shakuntala” in London and by the announcement of the 
coming production of the only less famous “Toy-Cart.” Mr. 
Horrwitz’s monograph on the subject unfortunately loses much of 
its value owing to the confusing way in which it has been put 
together. It is almost impossible to gather from its pages any 
consecutive account of the development of the various forms of 
drama that have appeared in India. A large part of it is occupied 
by not very successfully written paraphrases of Sanskrit plays, and 
they are loosely strung together with brief explanatory passages. 
To these are added a number of disconnected chapters on such 
subjects as “ Pantomimes” and “ Politics on the Stage.” 


George Palmer Putnam: a Memoir. By George Haven Putnam, 
Litt.D. (G. P. Potnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is an 
account of the interesting career of the founder of the well-known 
American publishing house, 


New Epitrion.—Some Notes on Books and Printing. By Charles 
(Chiswick Press, 6s. 


T. Jacobi. net.)—Authors, and indeed 





everyone concerned with the production of books, will find rea] 
assistance in this useful compendium of information as to the 
technical processes of the business. The present edition is the 
fourth, and has been duly revised. 
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Weeks (K.), Driftwood, cr 8vo ............. ...(G. Allen) net 36 
Wrench (Mrs. S.), The Court of the Gentiles, cr 8vo.. ...(Mills & Boon) 60 
Wryde (J. S.), British Lighthouses, 8V0 .........:::ccscssesseeeeeernnes (Unwin) net 106 
Yates (C. E.), The White _— TEED adsincpnecineevenserantncinninventonsenll (Drane) 38 


LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Dlustrated Catalogue Post Free Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londo 
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“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


MADE IN CAIRO BY NESTOR-GIANACLIS. 


The premier imported Egyptian Cigarette 
for the last 35 years, and still of the same 
remarkable flavour and aroma. Beware of 
English made so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, 
and see that each package bears the Egyptian 
Government Stamp. New pocket packings 
in 5's, 10's, and 20’s can now be had. 


OF TOBACCONISTS EVERYWHERE, and 
10 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILtoRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Erook Street, Crosvencr Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy te 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 


OBESITY *% 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St, London, W. 


sample and 
Booklet free from 
BY SPECIAL | DE 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. 

Makers of the great We#t minster Clock, Big Ben, 

Gi Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN EARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£84,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID..................... &£100,000,000. 





TBADB-MARE. 





FOR SALE. 
ELL-KNOWN BOOK PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


FOR SALE as a going concern. Splendid opportunity for anyone 
wishing to start publishing with about £5,000 capital. Address, “* B. P."’ care 
of ANDERSON’S ADVERTISING AGENCY, 14 King William Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
ING EDWARD VIL SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 


The GOVERNORS of the Lytham Charities invite applications for the 
HEADMASTERSHIP of the above Public Secondary School. 

Candidates must be University Graduates under the age of 45. 

The salary, including capitation fees on the present number of boys (150) 
is £550, with house, rates, coal and light. 

Applications must be sent before Ist March next to the undersigned, from 
whom particulars can be obtained, 

WILSON, WRIGHT & DAVIES, 

6, Chapel Street, Preston, Solicitors. 

8rd January, 1013. 


Uraatt COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
A 





(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
»plications are invited for the post of ASSISIANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. Salary £140. 
Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Wednesday, 
January 22nd, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 


Bangor, 
December 10th, 1912, Secretary and Registrar, 











DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the position of 
TEACHER of ENGLISH SUBJECTS at the L.C.C. Beaufoy Institute, 
Lambeth, 8.E. 

Salary £150, rising to £250, by yearly increments of £10. The candidate 
2 must be qualified to develop a course in English subjects as a branch 
of a general trade training, and must be prepared to make himself familiar 
with the machinery of trade and with industrial conditions. The candidate 
appointed will also be required to develop a course in English subjects of a 
commercial type. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolseap envelope to the 
Education Officer, the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Saturday, January 25th, 
1913. Every communication must be marked T.1. on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. 

LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

8th January, 1913. 


A DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of HALF- 
TIME MISTRESS of Physical Education at the Clapham Training College at 
a fixed salary of £65 a year. 

The person appointed must be prepared to supervise the school practice of 
the students. She will be required to work for five half-days a week. 

Appiications must be on the official forms No. H428 to be obtained, with 
particulars of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolseap 
envelope to the Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1! a.m. on 
Saturday, February Ist, 1913. Every communication must be marked H.4 on 
the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No applicant is eligible for appointment who is a relative of 
a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the College. 

LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
13th January, 1913. 
A DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY 


OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invite applications for the position of 
VISITING TEACHER of HYGIENE at the Trade School for Girls, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C., for one attendance per week at a fee of 7°. €d. an 
attendance. The person appointed will be required to give theorctical and 
practical instruction in personal and domestic hygiene. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.,to whom they must be returned by Monday, 27ti: January, 
1913. Every communication must be marked T.1 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualiication 
for appointment. 

LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

15th January, 1913, 


BEPFoORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 





The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR who 


shall take up her duties inthe first week of April 1913. The Resident Tutor 
will be required to assist the Principal in the supervision of the resident 
ts, and to give a limited number of courses of lectures in each session 
in addition to certain other duties. The salary offered is £200 rising to £2 
with residence. 
Candidates should hold an Honours degree or ite equivalent. 
They should state in what subjects they are prepared to offer courses of 


lectures. 

Academic standing and University experience will be taken into cousiera- 
tion. 
Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than February Ist to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL 1. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


VACANCY will shortly oceur for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL in an old-established firm of CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS, and ESTATE AGENTS having City and Suburban offices, 
where a thorough training would be given under direct supervision of the 
Principals. Reply F.S.1., Box No. 599, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. ta abies 
ELVINSIDE ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 
Wanted, HEADMASTER. Salary £550 with capitation. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, and experience will be received until 
January 3lst by the Secretary, from whom all necessary information may be 
obtained. JAMES BOYD, 

190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Secretary. 


YOUNG ENGLISHMAN, aged 2%, educated at a 
Public School and resident during the past six years in France, 
Germany, and Italy, desires PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP. He is thoroug) ly 
conversant with the language, literature, and art of each country, and has also 
been during the past two years an accepted contributor to English Magazines, 
&c.—Addreas, “*‘OLD CARTHUSIAN,” care of C, B, C, Hancock, 18 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 


GECRETARY. Graduate (Lady), Hons. I. Classics, 
Research; shorthand, typewriting ; 





wishes SECRETARIAL POST.— 
Address, Box No. 598, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SSISTANT ART MISTRESS Required at Easter for 

6 periods a week to teach Drawing, Desizn, and Embroidery in the 

Day Trade School for Girls and in the Evening Classes. Salary £50 p.a., rising 
to £90 p.a. Full particulars on sending stamped addressed envelo} » to the 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Borough Polytechnic, London, 5.E. 


ENTLEMAN or LADY, of quiet habits, RECEIVED in 
lovely COUNTRY RECTORY. High; healthy; stabling; golf links, 

No family. Long or short period. Suit student, Moderate terms.—" Alpha, 
Harlestone Rectory, Northampton. 


PATIENT or PAYING GUEST ean be received in the 
house of a medical man in West Surrey. Old house, small rooms, large 
garden, on high ground. Loug experience with nerve cases, Terms from 
three guineas upward.—Apply, Box No. 538, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 8d. 1,000 words, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 


NOTE CHANGE OF ADDEESS. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London T ers’ Diploma 
aud the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘Lhere isa Loan Fund. 


‘NT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL , 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
a hg lam. - penentens 
1) TRAINING COLLEGE for ondary ‘Teachers. ion for 
e the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
TEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
nyear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—Tar WorsuipruL Company or CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CrITY 
or Lonpon. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS® 
CompayY, THE Lonpon County CouNcIL, THE CAMBERWELL Borovues Counci, 
AND THE University oF Lonpon. Principal—Miss Rico a ay Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CanrgwTrer 
(Recognized Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly pow training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Aeademical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours, Fee (for both divisions) £20 15s. perannum, Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students 
pared for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union, 
Small number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leavy ng Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 


NHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 














Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence, 








GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

(juuRCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 

84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss 8S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod, Lang. Tripos, Camb, 


Board and Tuition, 260 a year. 
Special department for House- 














A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University, 

Oy + BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Priucipal—Mies H, T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


()VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE, Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


VT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


THE EASTER TERM began on Thursday, January 16th, 
For prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 











Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
ingqunges, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


St Feuix SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. ey, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


“A RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

















shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculun., PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 

on Wednesday, Jan. 29, at 7.45 p.m.,and Thursday, Jan, 30, at 11.15 a.m, 

The subjects will be, in both classes, Sir Thomas More’s UTOPIA in the 

translation of Ralph Robynson; and Robert Browning’s poem LA SAISIAZ, 
Miss Drewry reads with private pupils. 143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa. 
three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
i iss VYNER. Entire ch of 
CRETARY 





tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, 

by rail from Liverpool. Head Mistress, Miss 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SE 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES SCHOOL, SURREY, con. 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 

ofa refined home. Thorough education on the _—- le of a sound mind ig 

asound body. Preparations for examinations if —— | . French and Germag 
a speciality. Large Grounds. High and healthy position. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISss 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. Lon 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building 

been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders. 

















ABBOTSFORD, BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
A ate pons ding School 
or 


Ls. 
On the Western Cliff, ormesiing He sea, 
Principal: MISS PARKER-GRAY. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E~ 

Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &a, 
Spring Term began January 16th, Next vacancies in May. 





WIOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phy 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
7“, BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, i —_ Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CHESTER ROAD, ERDINGTON.—The College offers a full profes- 
sional training for girls seeking a useful and attractive calling. Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics. Folk Dances. Classical and Artistic Dancing. 
Swimming and Outdoor Games. Remedial Gymnastics and Massage. 
Good posts obtained after training. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 

ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—SPRING TERM 

begins January 20th. Pre tion for University and home-life, 
Boarders received at the School itselfand at Dixton Vicarage. For p 

and admission forms apply to Miss E. CARLESS, Head. Mistress. 











CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
e Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A, (Lond.). 

A Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with dve attention te 
physical exercise, 
pp aeeiseces CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 
The School re-assembled on THURSDAY, January 16th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiri 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training, Speci 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
a HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY lérs. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C,A,, 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education om modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses, Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. Hlustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








Terms for 











UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist, B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.BALS, Ist Class Certificates, Seo Pecapestun. 
Q TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
kK) —Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
9 Bedford Court Man- 





testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
sions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905, 
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TAMMERING perfectly cured by a self-cured Stammerer. 

Boys can be coached during treatmen Prospectus on Application. 
Consulting Rooms: 30 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. Address, 
Mr. E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, Bedford, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND “COLLEGES. 
HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. 


. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1302, Incorporated 1893, 





Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. 

tain-Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BABKER, B.N.B. 
aateneatae F.B.S.E., F.B.G.S. ‘ 


Head-Master: T. B. BEATTY, B.A. 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that ca ity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
m\ H E L E Y 8 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, 
“ _or from the BURSAR. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
: Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, Jan 18th. 
Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 
=» iu@gg&kt © #8 Pr &2 SB A, 
d NEAR BEADING. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year for BOYS under 14. Application to 
be made to Head-Master, C. 1, EVANS, M.A. Oxon, by February Ist. 
BA ODI SR @G >» oc 28 OO bh. 
(Founded c. 1120). 

VISITORS: The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the Prezident of 
St. John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Rev. W. Chas. Eppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
SEVENTY-TWO unds per annum covers all the nece expenses of 
boarders, each of whem has a separate bedroom or cubicle. The buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides the 
erdinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, ms, Workshops, 

Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, ete. 

There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school. 


FeusteEeD 8 © HOO L. 


Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions begins 
eo aS- For particulars apply Rev. F, STEPHENSON, Schoo! House, 
felsted, Essex. 


Hi, Frendent—1ite DUKE OF DEVON’ COLLEGE. 

















‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Reyv. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes. Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
tions for Sons of Otficers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


Special Army and 
Cadet 
Exhibi- 


ers HOUSE, STOKE POGESs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A 
and R, V. BARKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, preparator: 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H. 

PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual value of £40 to £15, will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 11th and 12th, Further particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
rerm began THURSDAY, January léth, 1013, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad. 

















Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
LUANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12,— 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
» Natural Science, and Musie SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 





ee from ws SECRETARY, Clifton 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 


healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twent of 
paving fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Univessifion, Army, 
—For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘Twelve Open Scholarships, 

open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

awarded by Examination, inning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


halen COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarshi annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratorics and the new Gymnasium and Music Roonis, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 
poy oon the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 


| ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


i OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Oflicers applieation should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
if OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publecation Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘the Colony, Alderley Edge. 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad, Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A, (Mariborough and Oriel, Oxterd), 
= — = 


FOREIGN. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. excellent 
modern education. 
Fully-qualitied staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy T 


A LPINULA, AVENCHES, SWITZERLAND.—Christian 


Home School for Girls. Four languages by natives. Every facility for 








Highly-finished and 


rate, 


Music and Art, Most healthy situation near Berne and Neuchatel. Great 
care taken of pupils. Health first consideration, Recreation grounds. English 
references. ficderate fees. Apply PRINCIPAL. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
Q) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for ——- Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,2 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


D° SSELDORF, IBACH HAUS.—FRL. LESS LER, 
refined German home. 





Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. Beferences. 





ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dresemaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Binns, Paris. Miss Metherell is staying at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, and 
can meet parents by appointment. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
>VUCA TOC Ss 


-arents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
GHdIcE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed varticulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., — 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational a 
ice iven free of charge. 
TEN Se 86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


G@OCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free yn 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


.) to 
fees, Rc.) 00 cers, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
ersonally inspected, ; 
135 ta 102 OXEORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1135 City. 
CHUOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 





D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 





every information supplied to Parents FREE - cass 
Please state upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
abel fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Strect, W. Established 1sts, 


114 


gonoceoLs in 


THE 


ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) yrospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to aid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 

J. an . PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 








OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Pitroduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Gernarp. 

m0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





Seaside—sent free of charge. 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.’ 


Spy wy ted CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephea, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women,—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March 15: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &e. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


J Non. 


CASTLE 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Marr Route, 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFBICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Agenvy : Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 

210 98. ROME TOUR. 
¢ quem 
y Hotels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 

enice. 
Dr, HENRY Ss. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. __ 

NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 

Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
yhysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
PANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
_ 3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. 
For Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


; ‘MISCELLANEOUS. | 








\HE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 


ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
QO%.2 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of w provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Began this month. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


J te NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eamipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


prBuic HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


DPEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


i " PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SPECTATOR. 
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INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required.—For 
1 cane apply to BR. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
iddlesex. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayr Memortt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Kina, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ay 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamtrtoy, 


GALLERIES, &c. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION’ SOCIETY, 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION Is, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 51h NEW BOND STREET. 
sdDost 8v0, ‘strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 











London: Published by the StatronERS’Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRiPIION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ 8. $ | 
Hon, Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 O | Members oe oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents wo 8 @ Associates, with Litera’ 
Members we oe ove 1 0 and Journal os a.» 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


2e24 
-w 110 @ 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened and distaste for 
ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys ’ DIET 
is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 

Of Chemists recover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 
1/6 and 3/- per tin. —add boiling water only. 

Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Mental or 
Physical 
Fatigue 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C”™ ‘** 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, w. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases jor the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bockseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d, 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Scottish Provident institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


Funds over £15,000,000 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS. 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s., per cent., 
with intermediate additions at same rate 
Bonuses. 


on sum assured and existing 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 








,OOKS. ee Celtic Scotland, 8 vols, 285. ; ; Shite Life 

) and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Hatch Petrology, 63.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 178. ; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, 
£2 2s.; The Whist Table by “‘ Cavendish,” 6s., pub. Sls. 6d. ; Villari’s Mediav: il 
Italy, 68.; Gould’s Cornish Characters “af Strange Event 8, 9s.; Jones’s Old 
English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, Philosophy Religion, 3 vols, +, 158.; Sen- 
nett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 10s. 6d.; Hume’s Queens of Old 
Spain, 5s.6d.; Rackham’s Grimm’s F airy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fair- 
bairn’ 's Crests, Last Edition, 2 vole, 25s.: Ranke’s History of England, 6 hee 
£2 10s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s.—Libraries 

rchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000, S GREAT BOOKSIOP, 
Sohn Bright Sweet, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED. Tew. Britannica, 11th Edition; 
3urton’s Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley, 
Thackersy, Tennyson, Me redith, ete. Essays of Elia, 1833; Last Essays of 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly parts ; Sporting Books with coloured pilates. 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Bowlandson, etc. Lector’s Great 
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THE EDINBU 


Marriage, Divorce and _ the 
Divorce Commission, 
The nama Canal and the 


Pan 
we of Land Slides. 
Dr. VauGuan CoRnisuH. 
The Destiny of opts. 


E. Gripse. 
Madame Du Deffand. 
y Lyrron Srracney. 
The Rise of the’ Condottiere. 
. Marca PuILuirrs. 
Civilization and a Beprine Ss. 
McCorMIcx. 
New Light on Sutieven 
By H. H, Statham, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 





No. 109. 


Articles.—ANCIENT ROME AND I 
LL.D. ENGLAND AND THE 
L. V.D. Owex. WALSINGHA 
ELECTIONS TO THE EXCLU 
E. Lirson. BURKE, 
Litt.D. Part IT. 





Bookshop, Birmingham. 


™ RUSSIAN YEAR 


1913. Third Year of Issue. 


Statistics regarding the Finance, Customs, Commerce, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding Street, London, E.C., & 2 Victoria Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 


DINNEFORD’S 





A pure Solution, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 
An Important Work of 800 Pages, with numerous Pians, Diagrams, &c. 


A HANDBOOK OF REFERENCE, compiled from official sources under specia. 

facilities from the Russian Government, and dealing exclusively with Russia. 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED for BUSINESS MEN, and consists of facts and 

Business Methods, 

Rights of Foreigners, Mining, Rail and Water Communications, &c., in Russia. 
*,* Invaluabie to Bankers, Financiers, Manufacturers, 

Merchants, Shippers, Solicitors, Tourists, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


JANUARY 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
Price, 5s. 


ELIZABETH’S PRIVY COUNCIL, 


WINDHAM, 


RGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JANUARY 1913. 


Price 6s. 


Indian Students as Great Britain. 
y F. H. Baown, 
De Gustibus. 
By Eret. Fart, 
Walter Scott and Joanna Baillie. 
(IL) By Vicron G, Prager, 
Current Literature. 
By WALTER DE La Marr. 
The Balkan Main Current. 
By Grorrney Drace, 
European Reconstruction and 
British Policy. 
The Englishman's Dilemma. 
By the Editcr. 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C 





1913. 


RELAND. 


Ry Prof. Havrnriery, 
LOW COUNTRIES, 1495-1%. By 


M AND BURGHLEY IN QUEEN 
By Convers Reap, THE 

SION PARLIAMENTS, 107 l By 
AND PITT. By J, Hours Rose. 


Notes and Documents,—Burgundian Notes. III, The Union of the two 
Kingdoms of Burgundy. By Rreimnatp L. Poors, LL.D. An Alleged 
Son of King Harold HMarefoot. By W. H. Srevexson. The Commons 
and the Statute of York. By Gamzarp Larsiey. Documents Lilustra- 
tive of the Powers of the Privy Council in the Seventeenth Century. By 
H. W. V. Temperley. And others, 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 
3 Oo oO K BOOKPLATES. 
I design and engrave Bookplates to in- 
corporate any desired feature, each design 


being origi 
each plate. 
their Book} 
interest suc 
| of a study 
me vary 
only neces 


&c. 
the detail o 
be accurate 


showing a 
submit for 
plate. The 
to the anx 


flowers, &e. 


the subject, 


nal work, specially drawn for 


Book lovers invariably wish 
lates to possess some personal 
thas their Arms or Crest,a corner 

or garden, a view, favourite 


So that particulars sent to 


considerably. Sometimes it is 

sary to refer to arms which can 

be easily turned up in the usual books on 
in other cases photographs 

(snap shots frequently) are sent so that 
f a favourite scene or nock may 

ly included in the design. On 

this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
suggestive treatment, which I 


re engraving tho 
according 
and the 
:. 6d 


approval bef< 
cost varies, 
unt of work 
raving, rang 


of course, 
involved 
ging from 17 





MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 





Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2 35%, 
AUX, an excellent 
r Wi ine. The quvalit 
will befoundegualto 14/6 8/3 


e usually sold at 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very tperior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this meets 


much higher 


wine 





with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of custom it pro 
cures us in Lond n i the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submit g it to those 
who like pure B ie aux W 
2 Dozen Bottles or 6 De zen Pints Delivered Carnage 


Peid to any Rail lway Station, ir ling Cases a 
Trial Orders of 1 Doz 1 Be s, Deli 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Lritain unsemmiagiaacnan them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMIT =n 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strect, 
MANCHESTER : 26 Market Street, 


rriage Paid, 


ed Ca 








For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Resular Use, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimirTeD. 


hed 1837. 





Establis Incorporated 1890, 
Paid-up Capital ...........ccceeeeeeeeeeeee£ 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1, 400,000 


Keserved Liability of P rop rietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Lond 


DRAFTS are GRAN" T ‘ED on the Bank’s Branches 
throuchouvt the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zeai and. 


TELEGRAPHIC RI 
BILLS are purcha 


DEPOSITS are 
terms w 


n, E.C 


2MITTANCES are 
for coli 


ilso made, 
ed or eent tion, 
received for fixed periods, 


hich may be ascertained on application, 
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Miss 
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method of eng 
for design, plate, and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best heraldic work on copper 
plate, but in all cases I feel sure my prices 
are much lower than are usually charged 


for equaily good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplat nd have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. I have executed 


Bookplates for clients in all parts of the 


world, and have many testimonials from 
delighted clients in all positions—for I try 
to take as keen a pleasure in producing a 
simple inexpensive plate as in one that 
involves almost infinite care as to detail 

and fine copperplate engraving. 
On request I will send specimens free to 
at home or abroad. It generally 


any addre 





take bout three wv to complete tho 
dk n, pli te, an 1 100 proofs, but a Book- 
ure Increasil nized as m 

ifts, it is sometimes nec iry to 

in less time; I do this wh ver 
HENRY G. WARD, 

49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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to the Puntisuar, 7 Welling St., id, 
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FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS carr.ed 
out by H.M. Office of Works, and 
Smoke Abatement Society, = = =* 











One of the many Testimonials received. 





Wiures, Cuckrrecn, 

Dear Sirs, Sussex. 
I have much pleasure in testifying to the excellence of the fire 

you supplied me with last year for my Bungalow; on one occasion I 
made the fire up ordinarily at 7 p.m,, and the next morning was much 
surprised and delighted to find it still going strong at 8 a.m.! A 
period of 13 hours without attention for a 12-inch fire seems to me 
nothing short of marvellous. Yours faithfully, 

Avaspatr R, DaRROcH. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., Ltd, yearurizcy, vevon. 
London Showroom : . 87, NEWMAN ST., W. 


SPRCIAL AGENTS :— Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool 
Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, (Names & Addresses on application} 


DEVON 
FIRE 
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TYRES 


There are substantial reasons why 
Connolly Tyres are found on the great 








00 MM A a kM Re 








NNOLLY 





majority of good-class vehicles. Connolly 
Tyres are smarter in appearance than any 
other make, and so give added distinction 
to the vehicle. They are more resilient, 
therefore give greater comfort to the 


Booklet, post free, from 


J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., 

King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 
Leeds, Dublin, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, 
Bristol, Cardiff, 
and Cape Town. 


occupants of the carriage and cause less 
strain on the springs. They are also 
far more durable. 
- 
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wearing 

*“* NATALINE” 
PEBBLE 
Spectacles 
Mounted in § 


Gold-filled & 
Frames 

















 “ NATALINE” 
PEBBLE 


4 Svoectasies 

ia do not scratch; cool 
fw and restful to the 
w= eyes, light in weight, 
my t-urher than glass, 
io and will not break, 
i Free from Colour and Glare. . 
Mm Seni postcard for free booklet . 
4 The “Nataline” Pebble Spectacle Co, 

133—135 Oxford St., London, W. 
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LOTUS 


EEP the feet dry and warm ia 
Switzerland when 





Pere 


The tideal Ligkt for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTCR CAR. 








SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Tel.: 5438 City. 


Provide plenty of room for extra 
airs of thick socks. In stock ready 
or immediate wear, 


Lotus Shoe Makers, 











Tobogganing 
Climbing 
Bobsleighing 
Ski-ing 
Walking 


Letters : 


Stafford 


Lotus Boots 
for Winter Sports 





{January 18, 1913, 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
Elkington Jewellery, 
Elkington Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, 

are renowned for 
~ —_ 
gh Q 
High Quality 
At Low Cost. 
Catalogues sent post free. 
ELKINGTON “« || 
LTD. 
London : 
22 REGENT ST., S.W. - 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
Newhall Street. 27/9 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 
GLASGOW NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
34 Buchanan Street. 32/4 Northumberland Street. 











GET YOUR DRIVER’S 
LIVERY at 


Dunhills 


2 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


359-361 Euston Road, [N.W. 
42-43 Lombard Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Pace (when available), Fourrern Guireas, 








TRRTID. -cccccecossoeseccesccccosscoseosens £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page)24 4 0 
Half-Pace (Column) ............ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Columa .....,...... 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8% 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
Companies, 
Outside Paze .........c.sseeesee0s £16 16 O| Inside Page ..,.....cccccccccccceces 24414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5a.; andlsa 
ine for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” Lis, an iach, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wi.uiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; KR. Srrecxiey, Auckland; and 
Cc. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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Second Edition. Crown &vo, 6s. net. 


THE DOCTOR 


AND 


THE PEOPLE 


By H. DE CARLE WOODCOCK, 
M.D., M.B.C.P., D.P.H. 


In the course of a lengthy review (nearly two 
columns) of the above book, the SPECTATOR 
says :— 


“*The Doctor and the People’: that is a good title. 
Dr. Woodcock chose a good title for a good book. He 
has written in excellent style and with careful judgment 
of the doctor’s education, work, experiences and hopes. . . . 
You are at bedsides, in the wards of a hospital, in a nursing 
home, or down in the slums; it is flesh and blood, pain and 
infirmities, life and death that you are looking at... . 
Down in the slums, down in the wreckage, among lives 
ruined by drink and venereal disease, what do you care 
for politics? Here is a book, emotional, strung to concert 
pitch, fuil from cover to cover of a man’s passionate 
interes( in his own education, his own work, his own 
cases. . . . It is the People that is nearest to his heart... . 
That is the charm, to a doctor, of this book on ‘The Doctor 
and the People.’ It looks out over politics: indeed, it is 
political; but it looks out from the vantage-ground won 
by years of hard, keen, generous work done, not for any 
abstract idea of the State, but for each separate unit of 
the People.” 


The book may be obtained from The 
Times, Mudie’s and ali other Libraries. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.Cc. 











FOR VALOUR 


Canada rewards her sons well. To all those sturdy 
Canadians who fought in the Rebellion in the North 
West Territories in 1866 and to those who came to the 
help of the Mother Country during the South African 
War, the Government presented a quarter section of 
specially selected land in the Northern part of the 
Province of Ontario. These are known as Veteran 
lands, each having an area of approximately 160 acres 
and are situate to the north of Cobalt, the richest 
silver mining district in the world, and South East and 
North of Porcupine with its immense nickel, gold and 
other mineral wealth. The possibility, therefore, of 
some of these Veteran lands possessing valuable mineral 
rights must not be overlooked. 

The titles are guaranteed by the Government and 
registered under the Land Titles Act and the holders 
enjoy very exceptional privileges, inasmuch as they are 
exempt from all Taxes and Government Dues and have 
the sole right to all timber (except white pine) and 
minerals that may be found upon their section, no 
royalties being payable on either. 

There is an abundant supply of timber, and owing 
to the excellent railway facilities it can be sold at 
highly profitable prices. Moreover, when the land is 
cleared agricultural pursuits can be at once com- 
menced, the soil being rich and capable of a wide 
diversity of products. 

The CANADA LAND AGENCY of 66 St. James 
Street, S.W., have for disposal several thousand acres 
of these Veteran lands which can be purchased now at 
lower prices than any other SELECTED lands in the 
Dominion, and owing to the unique conditions attach- 
ing to the Freehold must be considered the most 
attractive and remunerative real estate proposition in 
Canada. 
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Mr. MURRAY has just published 
The Life of 
John Jervis, Eari St. Vincent, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

No account of his life has appeared since 1840, when two books were written, 
viz., that of Captain Brenton, which met with the strongest disapproval of 
St. Vincent's friends and relatives, was condemned by Barrow and described 
as a glorification of his own services and a want of appreciation of those of his 
great subject. The other book by Tucker, “Memoirs of St. Vincent” (now 
out of print), though most interesting is not full enough in view of the 
enormous amount of material now available. It is with the object of giving a 
concise history of the life and character of the man who steered England 
through her great trials at that time—that this has been written—without 
St. Vincent there would have been no Nelson, 


The Novik, 


AND THE PART SHE PLAYED IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 1904, 
By Lieutenant STEER, Imperial Russian Navy. 
Translated by L.A.B., Editor and Translator of “Rasplata.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This work contains an account of a phase of the Naval War in the Far East 
which has not hitherto been fully and authoritatively recorded. The Novik 
after taking part in all the engagements round Port Arthur was the only 
Russian ship which escaped Northwards after the final disaster there. Sailing 
round the Japanese Islands, she nearly ied in reaching Viadivostock, 
but was overtaken and destroyed by the Japanese off the coast of Saghalien, 

The crew after an arduous and perilous overland journey on foot reac 
Viadivostock, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No, 434. JANUARY 1913. 
(1. Some New Versions or LEOPARDI. 7. Tas Puariosorsr or Frieprica 
By Henry Cioriston, Nrerzscus, By F. Gc 8. 


2. A New-Encuanp Puritan. By ScHILLER. 
Prof. BanrRett WENDELL 8, Baitisn Prererence rn Canapa, 
(Harvard), By Epwarp Porairr. 











3. Swier’s CorReSPONDENCE. By 9, Tux TRAINING oF 4 QuEEN. By 
StanLer Lane-Poore. Lady Rozerr Ceci. 
4, Fatuer Trrrect, By the Rev. 10, Distazti: Tue First Two 


Puases, By Atorrnnow Ceci. 
ll, Tae Masortrr Rerort or Tus 
Divorce Commission. 
12. Tue Srratecr or tHe Batgan 


ALFRED FAWKES. 
5. New Facts asovr Matraew 
Prior. By Francis Bickuer. 
6, Minp-Cures From a Screntiric ; 
Point or View. By Sir Tuomas War. With a Map. 
Ciouston, M.D, 13, Tue Crisis in THE Near-East, 


‘ete LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 





- CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 


A Memoir. Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar 
of 8. John the Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon South- 
wark, With an Introduction by Lorp Hauirax. 5s, net. 

[2nd Edition just Ready. 


W. M. LETTS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROUGH WAY 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At all 
the Libraries. 6s, [3rd Edition nearly ready. 


‘Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed 
and witty . . . is extraordinarily interesting.’’—Spectator. 

“An achievement which will cause us to look for other work as fairly 
wrought, as pure in heart as ‘The Rough Way.’ ’’—The Nation. 

“Should interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large 
measure of popularity.’’—Telegraph. 

“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasises a fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its 
outlook but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a 
suggestion.’’—Church Times. 








CARAVAN TALES. 


Adapted from the German of Haurr and others by J. G Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

“ Will be welcomed with joy. Hauff's stories are nothing like so well known 
as they might be, and this collection should do much to bring them into rightful 
appreciation.’’—Truth, 











AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


MARRIACE ana the SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. Foerster, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D, Cloth, 5s. net. 

[2nd Edition now ready. 
“For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr. 

Foerster’s book. This volume ought to be carefully studied by everyone who 

has had to face recent demands for what is euphemistically called sex freedom 

e+ we cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.’’—Church Times. 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 
LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., _ 
44 Victoria St., S.W.; and 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C, 





TOMMY TREGENNIS 


2nd Impression. 48. 6d. net. MARY E. PHILLIPS 


“If you cannot go to Cornwall by the Great Western, read 
‘Tommy Tregennis,’ and find no disillusionments at the 
end. ... Itis fresh and fragrant as a cottage garden, smelli 
of honesty and heartsease and love-in-idleness. The reviewer, 
fed upon clean and honest thoughts, is glad to say grace. The 
way to Arcady—a real Arcady—is not forgotten when there is a 
writer gifted with truth and beauty such as the writer of this 
delightful book.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 





Published this week. A New Gs. Novel by 


W. L. GEORGE. 
ISRAEL KALISCH. 


Author of “The City of Light,” “A Bed of Roses,” 


The HERO OF HERAT 6s. (4th Impression.) Maud Diver 
CEASE FIRING 6s. (8rd Impression.) Mary Johnston 
PRISCILLA 6s. (2nd Impression.) Salen ima 
RED REUBEN 6&s. 

THE INNER FLAME 6s. 

THE JUNE LADY &s. 

THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE &s. R. Ramsay 
CONCERNING SALLY &s- W. J. Hopkins 
The BOOK of WOQDGRAFT 6s. net. E.Thompson Seton 


The Unrest in India. 


SIRI RAM. Indian Revolutionist. 
SIR] RAM. A transcript from life. 


1907—1910. 
The Atheneum says:—*A VIVID PICTURE IS ACHIEVED.” 
The Morning Post says:—“The book is INTERESTING... 
ENGROSSING.” 6s. 


Read Professor ELIE METCHNIKOFF 


on * THE WARFARE AGAINST TUBER- 
CULOSIS” in the January Number of 
_ BEDROCK. 





Mrs. George Wemyss 
Herbert W. Tompkins 
Clara L. Burnham 

R. E. Vernedé 
































CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 


The Life and Letters of 


WILLIAM COBBETT 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


The Life and Letters of Cobbett in England 
and America—a biography based mainly upon 
hitherto unpublished correspondence. Sir William 
Cobbett and Mr. Richard Cobbett have placed at 
Mr. Lewis Melville’s disposal the letters and 
papers of their grandfather in their possession. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. JUST OUT. 


In 2 Vols. 32s. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


on View; 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 




















~ MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Tue SrecraTor. —*The book is good reading from beginning to end.” 


R. Frederick L. Blunt, Bishop of 
Hull. A Memoir by his Son, A. STANLEY V. BLUNT, 
Chaplain of the British Embassy Church, Paris. With Preface 
by the Archbishop of YORK. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Portraits and Speculations. 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Conrents.—Art for Life’s Sake; Aloysius Bertrand; Alphonse 
Daudet; The Retrospection of Frangois Coppée’; Friedrich 
Nietzsche; Walter Pater; Remy de Gourmont; The Poetry 
of Yone Noguchi; Kinetic and Potential Speech. 
New and Cheaper Impression. 


Twenty Years at Hull-House 
with Autobiographical Notes. By JANE 
ADDAMS, Hull-House, Chicago. Tlustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM, With 
Portrait. Pott. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Golden Treasury Series. 
Tae QueEN.—" Allingham’s works are well known to lovers of good poetry, 
and this book includes some of his best pieces.” 
PIERRE LOTITS NEW BOOK. 

Carmen Sylva and Sketches from 
the Orient. By PIERRE LOI. Authorised Translation 
by Frep Roruweti. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Con'rents.—Carmen Sylva; ‘The Exile; Constantinople in 1890; 

Serpent Charmers; A Few Forgotten Pages of “Madame 

Chrysantheme”; Japanese Women in 1890. 


By 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Impression. 


Foundations. 4 Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8, Talbot, W. Temple. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint. Ten Conferences. By Father BERNARD 
VAUGHAN,S.J. With Portrait. Extracrown8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Value and Destiny of the 


Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered in 
Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8vo. 10s, net. 
*.* Previously published—The Principle of Individu- 
ality and Value. Gifford Lectures for 1911. By the same 


Author. 8vo. 10s. net. 
The Crowning Phase of the 


Critical Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 

Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 
103. net. 

Tur Sprecrator.— The book is valuable as a guide to the Critical 

Philosophy, valuable for its incidental originality, and not least valuable, as 

we have said, for revealing a new and striking speculative talent.’’ 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Monumental Java. byJ.F. SCHELTEMA, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tur Araenzum.—“ Mr. Scheltema repudiates any ideas of striving after 
technical details or statistics—his book is not designed fora tourist's com- 
penion. It was written for pleasure, and it is a pleasure which most readers 
wil) share, for it shows epontaueity and freshness apart from the real interest 
of the subject.” 








PHYSIOLOGY. 
Volume II. Just Published. 

Human Physiology. sy pro. Lvier 
LUCIANI, Director of the Physiological Institute of the 
Royal University of Rome. ‘Translated by Frances A. 
Weusyr. Edited by Dr. M. Camis, Institute of Physiology, 
University of Pisa. With a Preface by J. N. Laneovey, 
F.R.S. Professor of Physiology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Mlustrated. In4 vols. 8vo. Vol. Il.—INTERNAL 
SECRETION—DIGESTION—EXCRETION —THE SKIN, 
18s, net. 


*,* Previously published: Vol. IL.—CIRCULATION AND 
RESPIRATION. 18s. net. 

Peritish Mepicat. Journau.—‘ Prof. Luciani has the same Incidity and 

charm of style which Sir Miche! Foster possessed, and his text-book fills 


almest exactly the place which Foster’s text-book held in English literature.” 
*,* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free 
on application, 


“MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
Two hinieteet New Books | : 


(@) LOST IN THE ARCTIC 


By CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN. Map, 
&c. Crown 4to. 18s. net. 


(2) PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: 


The Son of Catherine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 
Royal 8vo. 15s, net. 


RECENT EVENTS & PRESENT 
POLICIES IN CHINA, By J. 0. P. BLAND 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


IN the SHADOW of the BUSH. 


By P. A. TALBOT. With many Illustrations, 
Svo. 18s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD of ANIMALS. 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With Illustrations in 
Colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 
from Special Photographs, 6s. net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. | zy ans von arm. 


MELSHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited te 1,000 copies, on 
deckle-edged paper. Large Cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


ESTHER WATERS. 


MOORE. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Illustrations, 





Large Demy 


Demy 8vo, with Plates 


A Play, by GEORGE 





NEXT WEER. 


THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 88. 644. net, 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: A Poetical Drama. 
By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Five New Volumes are now ready. 

(1 & 2) Euripides, Vols. til. & IV. (3) Appian’s Roman History, 

Vol. fl. (4) Catullus. Tibullus. Pervigtium Veneris. (5) Lucian, 


Vol. f. Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus Dept. VIII. 








N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of J. E. PATTERSON ’S new novel “ THE 
STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON,” 


Fine New 6s. Novels 


THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON 
J. E. Patterson 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? 
Elizabeth Robins 
A RUNAWAY RING - Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KING ERRANT - - . - Flora A. Steel 
THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC 
V. Goldie 
Dunean Schwann 





MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD- - =- 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES 


The Grea omance of Bulgarian Liberation. 
UNDER THE YOKE (2nd lup.) Ivan Vazoff 
NEXT WEEK. 


THE FRONTIERS OF THE HEART 


Victor Marcueritte 


Sarah Grand 


Richard Dehan 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MiESSRS. BELL’S LIST 











Works by Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


The Life of Napoleon |. including 
New Materials from the British Official Records. Two 
volumes, Large Post 8vo, 18s. net. With Maps and Plans 
and numerous Illustrations. Also a cheap Edition without the 
Illustrations, Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 








The Personality of Napoleon. 
Being the Lowell Lectures, delivered at 
Boston, February and March, 1912. With Maps 
and Plans. Ss. net. 





The Life of William Pitt. 
Vol. I. WILLIAM PITT AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 
Medium 8vo, with photogravure plates. 2nd dition. 
16s. net. 
Vol. I. WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT WAR, 
Medium 8vo, with photogravure plates. 2nd _ edition. 
16s. net. 





Pitt and Napoleon. Essays and 
Letters. Supplementary to the Life of William Pitt. 
Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





A Chronicle of the Popes from 


St. Peter to Pius X. Post 8vo, with Frontispiece. By 
A. E. McKilliam, M.A, 7s. 6d. net. 





Demy Svo. To be completed in Twelve Vols. 10s. Gd. net each. 
Tol. IV. Just published. Vols, I-III. Already issued. 
The Works of Francis Beaumont 


and John Fletcher. Variorum Edition. General 
Editor: A. H. Bullen. 





The Poems of Coventry Patmore 
Complete in one vol. With an Introduction by Basil 
Champneys, and Portrait. 6s. net. 





interludes in Verse and Prose. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, O.M., 
Bart. Gs. net. 


The Works of Charles Stuart 
Calverley. Complete in one vol. With Memoir by Sir 
Walter J. Sendail, G.C.M.G., and Portrait. 6s, net. 





The Winning of the Best. 3, 


Ralph Waldo Trine. Daintily bound, 2s, net. 





in Tune with the Infinite; or, 
The Fulness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. Post 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. Also a 
Pocket Edition, printed on Japon paper, daintily bound, 
specially suited for presentation, 3s. Gd. net. 





Prayers for Little Men and 
Women. By “John Martin.” With Coloured 
Illustrations and Decorations by Joun Raz. 3s. 6d. net. 





Early Spring Announcements. 


To be completed in Six Vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net each, 
7ol. IV. Just Published. Vols. I.-IilI. Previously Issued, 


The Correspondence of Jona- 
than Swift. Edited by F. Elrington Ball, Litt.p, 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. Taz Bisnor og 
Ossory. 


Horace Walpole’s World: A Study 
of Whig Society under George lll. By Alice 
Drayton Greenwood, Author of the “Hanoverian 
Queens of England.” With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
from an unpublished portrait of Horace Walpole. Demy 8vo, 
About 12s. Gd. net. [April 











Richard Wagner: A New Life of the 
Great Composer. By John F. Runcima 
Musical Critic of the Saturday Review. Demy 8vo. About 
10s, 6d. net. [ April, 





Chile: the Garden of the Pacific. By W. H. 
Koebel. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. About 
12s. Gd. net. [ March, 





Aristophanes : The Peace. Greek Text 
Revised and a Metrical Transiation on Opposite Pages, 
together with Introduction and Commentary. By Ben- 
jamin Bickley Rogers, M.A. 10s. Gd. net. This 
Play will also be issued with “The Birds,” forming Vol. IIL 
of the complete edition. [ February. 





Jews Of To=-Day. Translated from the German 
of Dr. A. Ruppin by Marsorre Bentwice. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [ March. 


The Book of Old China. 4 Book for 
every Collector of Pottery and Porcelain wherein to Classify 
and Catalogue his Collection. Arranged, with Introduction, 
Glossary, and Reproductions of many China Marks, by 
Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson, Author of “How to 
Identify Old China.” Crown folio oblong, 3s. 6d. net. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
The Letters of Thomas Gray. 


Including the Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the late Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 
Just published, Vol. III., completing the work, and containing 
an exhaustive Index. Vols. I. and II. previously issued. 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


Varro on Farming. .. Terenti Varronis 
Rerum Rusticarum Libri Tres. Translated with 
Introduction, Commentary and Excursus by Lloyd Storr- 
Best, Lit.D., M.A, 5s, 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of 
England. Revised Translation, with Introduction, Life 
and Notes by A. M. Sellar, M.A,, late Vice-Principal, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 5s, 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 4. 
English Translation from the various texts. Based on that 
of Thorpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, D.CO.L. Revised 
Edition. With a Preface on the MSS. and a facsimile frontis- 
piece. 3s. 6d. 


Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 
Illustrated Edition. With Notes on the Natural History, 
and numerous full-page Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, 
E. Burne-Jones, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artists. 
Complete edition with short Memoir by J. H. Ewing. 
Ss. 6d. 
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